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“ PANSIES—FOR THOUGHTS.” 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


ROYAL PANSY! “freackéd o’er with jet,” 
Born in the purple, with a fringe of gold; 
Lift thy clear eye, for mine with tears are wet, 
And thou hast gifts of heart’s-ease as of old. 


What hidden spell is painted on thy leaves? 
What sign to Memory that her sad eyes know ? 
I give thee to her where she sits and grieves, 
And her sweet pensive face doth light and glow. 


She stoops and kisses thee ; then calmly says— 
“Oh, I remember where we first did meet ‘ 

One Sabbath morning in the young spring days 
When service bells were ringing in the street. 


i Sweet was the sermon that I heard thee preach, 
Fresh thy faint perfume mingling with my prayer, 
And happy were it for me could I reach 
The aspirations thou didst kindle there. 


Since then, from hands whose little work was o’er 
(Sweet baby fingers on a quiet breast,) 

Thou oft hast prayed me, ‘Weep not any more, 
Be thou at heart’s-ease, for they are at rest.’’”” 


Do angels come as flowers? Why then I know 
That some have spoke with me this Sabbath day ; 

And wet with grateful tears my Pansies grow, 
And make my window with their beauty gay. 


So I have heart’s-ease whensoe’er I will, 

Te charm my memory with their holy spell ; 
And she, serene and patient, answers still 

To every anxious question—* All is well.” 








MY NEIGHBORS IN THE CHEREY- 
TREE. 


BY CARL SPENCER. 


PRING was made for the birds. Let us be hum- 
ble; we are only, two-legged creatures, without 
the feathers that mark the privileged upper circles. 
Top-knots and wings are the only wear suitable for 
these glittering, restless days, when everything the live 
air touches gets a spring in it. Consider the birds if 
you want a lesson on the vanity of care-taking, and 
the folly of much labor. 

They are happier now than the day is long; they 
grudge the nights to sleep. We hear them chattering 
long before daylight; coaxing, teasing, shaming the 
sun into getting up a little earlier and a little earlier 
every morning. Courting is in order now, and pic- 
nicking under the name of house-hunting, and little 
airy games under the pretense of nest-building, and 
the clear heavens that keep their secrets know what 
all. 

Who would not like to try that sort of life awhile ? 
Spring, indeed remembers everything; sunshine does 
filter through to us somehow, and there are drops and 
crumbs of pleasure for the very bugs and beetles, but 
we know that all the while those saucy fellows above 
us are skimming the cream of our enjoyment. How- 
ever we are not of those small souls who, moved by 
envy, wage war against their betters in high places, 
and delight in bringing down the sons of the morning. 
Such.foul practices will never win the doer’s wings for 
them. 

From this our low estate, it follows that it is a fine 
thing to look into happiness through the eyes of a bird. 
Blessed is the household that has no less agreeable 
neighbors! I seta trap for bluebirds once—a cosy box 
of a house—and put it near my window so that I might 
watch the expected occupants. “ Bluebirds pre- 
ferred,” so ran the sign, “To Let ’—though any honest 
and pleasant-voieed family would be welcome. After 
long waiting, a pair of bluebirds came, and worked 
busily all one sunset hour, bringing materials for a 
nest. Next morning they were at it again, but the shy 
things must have taken fright at something, for they 
suddenly abandoned us. 

Then came the veriest madcap of a wren, and took 
possession of the half-made nest. He perched right in 
the door, and wagging his head at us, began a rattling 
shower of nonsense. A perfectly reckless bird he was, 
and the tone of his remarks was easy to understand, if 
the words were not. He promised and derided, he 
trilled and tickled, he flew off to a tree and laughed as 
if he would die. Evidently he found that nest very 
funny, but whether the joke was about the bluebirds 
who began to build and were not able to finish, or the 
human folly that was even then hoping to catch so wise 








a bird as he with chaff, I could not tell. The capers of 
this shameless bachelor lasted a day or two, then the 
little house had no more visitors. 

It was a pair of robins that made me happy at last. 
There chanced. to be a convenient “‘flat”—a notch in 
the cherry-tree—just on a level with my window, and 
within easy eye-shot. It was one of April’s last days, 
charming with dark and bright, when they came to 
lock at it. Just married, evidently; oh! so deferen- 
tial to each other, and so full of confidential plans. I 
never knew that birds were in the habit of making a 
bridal-tour, but this pair must have done so, for they 
went away and stayed two or three days. When they 
appeared again they set to work in earnest. It was 
great fun to watch them. I very soon observed that 
the brown madam was the better bird, in all practical 
matters. Mr. Robin made a great show of helping, 
and no doubt meant well, but he was always putting 
his clumsy foot in it. Onee I saw him bring a long 
white rag and deposit it with an air of triumph, and 
saw her promptly kick it out the moment his back 
was turned. That was delicious! The rejected scrap 
caught on a twig, and fluttered there half the summer. 
I used to wonder what he thought of it, and whether 
they ever had any explanations. 

The nest was finished at last, quite to my lady’s 
mind, and she settled down in it. Then what a change 
came over the busy little body! Day after day she sat 
in the midst of the shining and the singing, never stir- 
ring, never speaking, but so alert and expectant she 
seemed the very soul of the tree. The bonny brown 
head was just in sight among the blossoms, and always 
turned toward my window. She had time enough to 
study her neighbors, the giants, if she thought them 
worth the trouble, which is doubtful. Poor Mr. Robin, 
meanwhile, was not so patient. Having nothing to do 
but to enjoy himself, of course he soon found out that 
self was but a shallow little person. What was going 
on in that nest was all he could think of. It wasa pretty 
sight to see him venture near whenever she flitted 
away in search of the needful bite and sup. But how 
she would scold if she found him there! One would 
think she might have borne her honors a little more 
meekly, though I dare say he needed putting down. 

I watched him once through a private ecstasy that 
almost was the death of him. Madame went to take 
her airing, as usual, and he was on the spot directly. 
He perched on the edge of the nest, and looked down 
into it reverently, admiringly. He looked till fatherly 
pride began to rise. He had ashare in those wonderful 
things, albeit the making was past his comprehension. 
‘““My wife’s eggs!” Pride swelled higher and higher. 
He looked up to the sky, he looked down into the nest, 
he cocked his head on this side, then on that side, 
challenging all creation to produce such a treasure as 
his. I don’t know what would have followed in 
another minute—I think nothing less than sponta- 
neous combustion; but here the whirr of returning 
wings broke in upon that rapture. He was gone in a 
second; but not far, for such a song as came next 
minute from a neighboring tree! It was a glorified 
robin that was singing. Not a word about himself, I 
am sure; it was the praise of the little wife that made 
his song so sweet. 

Our family rbymester looked out of my window and 
drew a bit of a moral after this fashion: 

He sang to her gaily, ‘“‘ Oh, fly with me 

To a beautiful home in a blossoming tree, 

We will swing with the frolicsome breezes, and dine 
On cherries that brim with the clearest of wine.” 
She listened and heard, and believed every word, 
For he was her very ideal of a bird. 

That’s just likea woman! ’Twas never denied, 
There’s nothing too pretty to say to a bride. 


But the world that can dance at the wedding to-day, 
To-morrow goes on in the old worky-way, 
There’s the nest to be built, and the children to rear, 
And him to be managed and kept in his sphere. 
“Tf this thing is to pay,” sol once heard her say, 
** T must do all the work, and I will have my way,” 
That’s just like a woman! I know the whole case; 
Bless your tough little heart! Make him stay in his place! 


House-keeping grows weary, home-keeping is sweet, 
Put the heart in the work, how it tethers the feet! 
How quiet the wings are, that brood over wings— 
Oh! she makes in her musing the song that he sings, 
But all her red breast is down in the nest, 

And half of her graces would never be guessed. . 
You true little woman! No flutter or fret, 

Too utter a giving to harbor regret. 





While waiting for cherries the blossoms will fall 

And the leaves thicken round you, and babies, and all, 
And the song will be sung ere you come to the feast, 
And the joys that you counted may turn to the least. 
Oh, winsome warm breast, deep down in the nest! 

Do you know of all blessings, content is the best ? 
That the light, and the bloom, and the singer apart, 
Know nothing so glad as your joy, little heart. 








SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 
BY JANE SCARBOROUGH. 


F I was not the forlornest soul in the world that 
day, I was at least very uncomfortable. Five 
thousand miles from home, across a winter sea; dis- 
appointed in my company for the remainder of the 
route; dropped down there on the outer edge of dizzy 
London in a black, cold, muddy wharf-house, waiting 
fer a German boat! 

My friends who had come down to see me off, find- 
ing that the boat would be delayed several hours, had 
been obliged to return. I had said good-bye to the 
last English-speaking person I knew. They had 
scarcely gone when the rain began to pour. The 
Thames looked like the sea. My distressing voyage 
across the Atlantic had left my courage as Jimp as my 
dress, and the North Sea lay before mein my thought, 
as the Atlantic behind me. I eould not speak half-a- 
dozen German words; was perfectly assured of only 
three; one of those was Wasser, for which there would 
seem to be no further use in life but as an interjec 
tion. , 

If I could not be very gay I determined to be philo- 
sophic. So 1 curled up in the coraer by the little coal 
fire,and waited and waited. Noon: it was raiaing 
most dismally and no boat. Twoo’clock: rain aad no 
boat. I was growing sick and hungry with my wait- 
ing. I went out to a little stall in the wharf building 
and bought a cup of coffee and a roll, and, to get 
ready for my future, the first slice of Wurstl ever 
tasted. As Iwas making my way back, followed bya 
waiter with my dinner, to the room where the women 
waited, I noticed an old, and plain, but very kindly- 
locking man, enter the larger, darker, dirtier outer 
rocm where the men waited, and deposit a small hand- 
trunk and umbrella in the corner. 

By the time I had drunk my coffee and eaten a little 
of my bread and sausage, it was three o’clock. And 
at three o’clock of a rainy winter afternoon in Lon- 
don, it is dark. Matters were becoming desperate. 
Something must be done. If the boat were not com- 
ing, I must be getting away. I must speak to somo- 
body who knew. I ventured out into the other room. 
I could see no official, and there were no others there 
excepta few veritable Germans, waiting for the boat. 
I tried all possible combinations with my six German 
words, to see if I could make out the two simple 
questions I needed to ask. But my heart was begin- 
ning to swamp my head, and Icould do nothing with 
my limited vocabulary. I was thoroughly sick, and 
tired, and frightene@. 

Just then the old man whom I had before observed, 
came toward me, taking off his hat in an embarassed 
sort of way, and said, in a very pleasant but slightly 
German English: 

“You are an American, I believe; perhaps you do 
notspeak German. Can Ido anything for you?’ 

That nice old man could speak Euglish, and was 
waiting for the boat! I think my heart nevercrowded 
so much thankfulness into just two tears asinto the 
two that filled, each an eye, not daring to go forward, 
ard too large to go backward. 

He told me that the boat was waiting for the tide;— 
that she would not be down the river till nineo’clock; 
—thkat we should be obliged to put out to her ina 
small open boat;—that our passage would last two 
and a half days; and many other dismal things. 

But courage was in a good measure restored. And 
when he told me that, when we were safely on board, 
he would teach me how to find the desired route and 
trains in my incomprehensible Bradshaw, and what I 
must do with my baggage at the Custom-house, I was 
perfectly jubilant. I went back to my corner and 
had a long and quiet time to think before the boat 
came. 

Wus not that a providence? How strange it was 
that this old man who had spent the last fourteen 
years of bis life in the English service upon the island 
of Mauritius, away off in ithe Indian Ocean, should 
just now be coming back to his native land, and be 
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there to take that boat te Bremen, and to assist me 
in my utter forlornness and helplessness! Had not 
my Heavenly Father protected me and cared for 
me? 

I crept closer up to the dull fire and listened to the 
rushing of the sea-like river, and the rain, and the 
wind. Perhaps it was the contrast in my surround- 
ings that brought back with such “vividness the 
memory of one other time when I felt, even more 
deeply, God’s special providence. 

The blue wreaths of the Indian summer haze were 
lying in darker ana lighter folds over the softly undula- 
ting valleys and green and sloping hills of Kentucky, 
one softsunny day in October, 1869. Through the wide- 
epen door of my little white-washed shanty of a 
school-house, gleamed a brighter picture of hill and 
valley, sky and water, field and wood, than was ever 
put on canvas. But instead of making me patient 
witb the dusky and heterogeneous mass before me,— 
I cannot say children, for some of them were thirty 
years old,—the outside peace and beauty called so 
loudly to my over-wearied nerves as to make me irri- 
table. 

The week had been long and warm. The school 
had had a fit of being dull and restless. The old white 
horse that brought the Northern letters from the 
nearest post-town to our little settlement, was alarm- 
ingly tardy. The last lessons of the last hour of the 
last day of the week, were dragging their slow length 
along. The class in ‘‘b-a-t, bat; c-a-t, cat; were 
sweating over their lesson, and making their teacher 
do thesame. I was near the door, and, I fear, looking 
out over the hills, when suddenly the sharp tone of my 
own voice frightened me, and I turned around quickly 
and looked at the little soul I had frightened even 
more. He was one of the smallest children, and cer- 
tainly the duliest. A hundred times in that very 
line, I had told him that “ c-a-t,” did not spell “sat!” 
And so, that afternoon, I was irritated when I felt, 
rather than heard, the customary mistake, 

Startled by my own voice, I turned from the glance 
outside, and stood transfixed—by the gingham apron 
the little fellow had on! The same,—yes, it was the 
same plaid,—blue and brown, with a thread of black! 
Faded, worn, dirty; yet 1 could not be in the least 
mistuken! My knees trembled and my heart stood 
still. 

Yes; dressed in an apron just like that, my poor, 
dear Harry stood in the sunny gateway on our New 
England hills, that July morning; the last time he 
ever said, ‘Good-bye, mamma!’’ For, the next time 
I saw him, it was he who was going on a long journey, 
and, dressed in his new Sunday suit, instead of his 
dear, homely, gingham apron, he could not even say 
good-bye tomamma, Ah, me} 

And yet I had been impatient, cruel, toward this 


peer) benighted, bewildered soul;—this poor child 


®h ose only apron I had just discovered was like the 
one I last saw Harry in! : 

But it was not the thought of the sin that smote me 
most forcibly then ;. but the thought: How came God 
to do that? Wasit He who arranged all these trivial 
things so? What made that old colored woman, in 
buying the only yard of gingham she had had ina 
six months, take that kind? And what influence had 
held my eyes blind to its likeness, through all the 
days of its brightness and newness, to flash it on me 
in that impatient hour? Had God seen the lesson I 
should need, and prepared it? Had he seen, thatin 
those days it would be necessary for those needy, 
neglected ones to be clothed, for me, in something of 
the spiritual presence of the boy who, years before, 
went to be taught of the angels? And had he braided 
_ the links of that “electric chain” which should thrill 
to the heart of the very hour of all my life most 
powerful to reprove and teach me? Was that ging- 
ham apron a special providence in my soul’s train- 
ing? 

An hour after, out on the little hills which rejoiced 
on every side, I thanked Him ‘t who by His strength 
setteth fast the mountains, being girded with power,” 
that the training of my poor soul was not too incon- 
siderable a matter for Him to take time and thought 
to devise for it the most secret, subtle, piercing, per- 
sonal providence. 

These were two most helpful providences which 
seemed to have to do only with my most private, 
personal need ;—one for the body, one for the soul. I 
Jove to think them over, and to recall the emotions 
with which they filled my heart. And I need to do 
this, often and often. For there have also come into 
my life providenees so mysterious and so terrible 
that Ishudder at every thought of them. But [sit 
and ponder these, in which I felt through all my 
peing the thrilling touch of the unseen hand that 
guided and loved; and for the rest I try to be always 
saying over to myself those tenderest words: ‘‘ What 
1 do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
heredfter.”’ 





VANitTy oF LITERARY FamMe.—A story is told of 
Tom Moore, which shows a moral equal to any that he 
ever pointed in his writings. One day, meeting Dick- 
ens at Miss Coutts’, on his departure, Moore com- 
plained to Young of the fickleness of public opinion, 
and the instability of literary reputation. He said, “I 
dare say Dickens is pointed out as ‘Boz’ wherever he 
goes. So was Ionce pointed out as ‘Tom Little.’ I 
can’t say how sad I feel when I go to the opera now. 
I take up my lorgnette, and see no one I know, or who 
knows me, Twenty years ago, I flitted from box to 


box, like butterfly from flower to flower. Go where I 
would, I was greeted with smiles. I could not pass 
through the lobby of a theater, without hearing people 
whisper as I passed: ‘That is Tom Moore.’ Now, no 
one knows me, and no one cares to know me. Telle 
est la vie. Heigho!’—Selected. 








“ WORMS OF THE DUST.” 
BY 8. J. BARROWS. 


ELF-RESPECT isan important element of moral 
and religious strength. Any system of religion 
or ethics that ignores or disparages it, cripples its own 
effectiveness. No religion has more carefully guarded 
personality and encouraged self-respect than Christ’s 
religion. And it teaches that no man is more of aman 
for thinking less of himself than he really is. Paul 
warned the Corinthians not to think more highly of 
themselves than they ought to think; but he does not 
even hint that they are to think less of themselves than 
they are entitled to think. 

“Tf aman think himself to be something when he is 
nothing, he deceiveth himself,” says Paul; but he adds, 
“Let every man prove his own work, and then shall 
he have rejoicing in himself alone and notin another.” 
Paul was not opposed to just self-conceptions. 

All this has been suggested by frequently observing 
a tendency in public Christian worship to cultivate 
excessively a depressing spirit 7of self-impeachment 
and self-disparagement which destroys the harmony 
of the soul without improving the character. Choose 
twenty church prayer-meetings at random. In about 
nineteen of them you will discover at least one or 
two people verbally abusing themselves in most un- 
measured terms. No word in the vocabulary of self- 
Cenunciation seems too strong for their use. Their 
brains are ransacked for self-indictments, which, 
though presented by the tongue, are fortunately less 
severely prosecuted by the conscience. The habit no 
doubtis founded on and sustained by the old heathen no- 
tion that the more we thus abuse ourselves the more we 
exalt and propitiate God; as though God’s glory were 
built on our abasement! As though Ged would think 
any more of himself, or any more of us if we could per- 
suade him that we are as bad as we represent! If God 
took us at our word, we should indeed fare exceed- 
ing ill. 

One of the commonest expressions in which this self- 
vilification phrases itself is ‘worm of the dust.’ It is 
a stock prayer-meeting term, and not uncommon in 
the pulpit. This same “worm ”’ got into some of good 
Dr. Watts’s hymns, and eats out their significance and 
beauty. Thus: 

“Why should we start and fear to die— 
What timorous worms are we!” 


And again: 
* Alas! and did my Saviour bleed, 
And did my sovereign die— 
Would he devote that sacred head 
To such a worm as 1?” 


In this last hymn the eect is to thoroughly degrade 
and cheapen the mis;ion of Christ, which the hymn is 
intended to extol. It is difficult to see how we do 
Christ ai1y honor when we degrade to wormhood that 
bumanity which he came to save, and whose rich pos- 
sibilities he unfolded in his own person. 

This ‘‘worm,’’ in the significance referred to, is an 
importation from oriental imagery, and like many 
other oriental importations, seems out of place in our 
occidental clime. David despondingly used the term 
to indicate the reproach in which he was held by the 
people, when he says, ‘I am a worm and no man; a 
reproach of men and despised of the people.’ He 
does not represent himself as a worm the in sight of 
God. 

So, that pseudo comforter, Bildad the Shuhite, in 
condoling Job, also calls manu a worm, and the son of 
man a worm; but Job did not seem to get much com- 
fort out of the declaration, nor from the accompanying 
suggestion that the sun and moon were of more worth 
in the sight of God than man himself. These and other 
instances. of the expression in the Old Testament are 
no more fit to be the models for Christian devotion than 
any verse in the first twelve chapters of Chronicles. I 
don’t believe the Hebrew fathers wished to have this 
part of their experiences embalmed in our vocabulary. 
1 do not believe that if David were here, and could be 
induced to go to a dozen prayer-meetings, he would 
use that term every time he went, certainly not un- 
less he really believed what he said. 

When the Oriental paints his joy or woe he always 
uses the most intense colors, and lays on heavily with 
the brush. We must allow for exaggeration when we 
look at the picture. Every thought and feeling there 
partake of the expression which heat produces. But 
if we import their phrases to our cold clime, they 
shrink up. They must have the tropical heat to pre- 
serve the full outline of their’significance. It is really 
as ridiculous to go into one of our prayer-meetings 
and clothe our prayers and exhortations in the 
gpeech-garb of the tropics, as it would be to go 
to our places of worship, dressed after the oriental 
style, from sandal to turban. God has his finger on 
your pulse all the time, and knows what it beats. It 
is no use for you tell him that it beats 120 when it only 
beats 60. He will not believe you. 

Iam not unaware that thereis such a thing as poetry. 
I have attended too many prayer-meetings to forget 


tle extenuation in this. To claim for our effete com- 
parisons bad metaphors, and misshapen similes, the 
distinction of poetry, and the privileges of poetic 
license, is heinous. If there isanything worse than the 
prosiest of prose, it is iligetimate poetry. On princi- 
ples of zesthetics alone we need to reform our prayer- 
meeting diction. 

Perhaps there is very little conscious hypocrisy in 
the use of these “vile,” “corrupt,” and “ filthy-rag” 
adjectives. They serve for the filling-in to a prayer or 
exhortation, and like the swearer’s expletive, they are 
very handy when there is a lack of ideas. Itis even 
amusing to see with what indifference and volubility 
good people will call themselves bad namesin meet- 
ing, who would be righteously indignant if anybody 
but the Lord should believe what they said. 

Without any intention to be hypercritical, [do think 
that whenever the life has departed from a devotional 
formula it is time it was buried. Why keep the car- 
cass? 

Christian experience and character would be greatly 
benefited by the banishment of all these depressive 
forms of worship and the spirit they encourage. Our 
prayer-meetings are too often Christian complaiat 
meetings, each one apparently striving to see who can 
be the gloomiest. Such prayer-meetings need the 
spirit of praise as a disinfectant. Where praise and 
joy warm the heart, the religious thermometer in any 
ehurch would never drop to zero. Allowing suffi- 
ciently for all the natural reactions of mood and all 
healthful introspections, it is safe to say that if half 
the time that is now spent in seeking “‘ wretched” and 
“unworthy” moods were spent in seeking those which 
are hgppy and praiseful, the reign of peace in the 
heart would less often be questioned. If there is at any 
time danger of our getting too proud,—and there cer- 
tainly is,—we may humble ourselves before God, but 
we need never turn ourselves into worms for the 
purpose. Crawling before God is not to be compared 
to walking with him. 

It seems to me that in any. experience of joy or 
sorrow we should never lose sight of the fact that weare 
God’s children. It is that consciousness that makes 
joy thrice joyous, itis that which assuages sorrow or 
sharpens repentance. Any Christian falls below his 
privilege when he strives with bad metaphors or other 
helps to think of himself as less than a child of the 
Most High. 








COFFEE-ROOMS. 
| | OW to reagh and help the intemperate, is a. 


question always pressing with power on the 
hearts of Christian men and women, for our streets 
are thronged with them in spite of temperance so- 
cieties and prohibitory laws. Whether the latter fail 
through some intrinsic defect or because unfaithfully 
executed, I shall not here attempt to decide, but no one 
can doubt that there is need of individual effort and 
that we should rouse ourselves to do all wecan to stem 
this evil. Thearticlein your paper on the “ Holly- 
tree Coffee-rooms led me to ask if something similar - 
might not be done in all our large towns with special 
reference to temperance. Our dram shops and lager-- 
beer saloons are nightly crowded; cannot some other 
place be made so attractive that men shall drop into 
that instead and ‘‘take a drop of something” which 
shall not harm them? It certainly is worth consider- 
ing. Our Young Men’s Christian Associations have 
done a good work in opening pleasant rooms where 
papers and religious periodicals are furnished, but the 
class we have in mind are not attracted to, or often 
found in, these rooms, comfortable and cheerful though 
they sre. 

I seek rather to draw attention to this subject than 
to mark out any definite plan, but a few hints may not 
be amiss. It seems to me, 

First, that such rooms should be in the neighbor- 
hoods the intemperate resort to, not in some part of 
the town they never frequent and where they would 
not feel at home. 

Secondly, there should be refreshments, not given 
away, but sold at a low price. A cup of good hot 
coffee at five cents might not beso attractive as a glass 
of whisky at fifteen, but if nicely served in a warm, 
well-lighted room, and with a bit of cold meat or 
chicken adde@, some might be induced to take it 
instead, and in time many might find it a better 
way. 

Thirdly, some amusement should be provided; 
something such people would enjoy; for it is not your 
taste, but theirs, which should be consulted. What 
shall this be? Almost all innocent entertainments 
should be encouraged. I think there should by all 
means be music for one thing, not psalm tunes nor 
operatic airs, but wide-awake, stirring tunes, such as 
the common people always like. Two or three pieces 
from a brass band, or a violin and flute, would be bet- 
ter than a piano, and if half-a-dozen good voices could 
be added, it would be better still—they singing some 
sweet old ballad or patriotic and jubilant song, with 

if possible a rousing chorus from the audience. There 
is a great deal of musical talent in our saloons, especi- 
ally among the Germans, a gift which should be em- 
ployed for their regeneration. Only simple music 


should be attempted, because more understand it and 
it reaches hearts more effectually; but it should be 
varied in character, sometimes comic, sometimes 
pathetic, and always performed con amore if not con 


But they 











that there is such a thingas prose. But I find but lit- 


Then there might be readings. 
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don’t care to read, you will say. True; but hearing is 
avery different thing. Did you never see a group of 
eager listeners gathered round a man who was reading 
@ newspaper and that almost unintelligibly? And if 
you have never tried the experiment, you would be 
astonished to find how spell-bound an audience of 
ignorant Irish women can be held by astory well read, 
cr even by a sprightly chapter of travels. Their minds 
are not inactive, and the whole world of books is an 
unknown world to them. Good reading they know 
little of—the best of us are pretty much in the same 
condition as to that matter—but I here mean by good 
reading that which is distinct and readily conveys the 
meaning, such as a dozen young women in any village 
could furnish. Let some young woman who really 
wants to do gocd, whose heart yearns in pity and 
sympathy over the suffering and degraded, try doing 
good in this way; let her go into a coffee-room, speak 
pleasantly and kindly to those she meets there, and sit- 
ting down by the center table say, 

‘“*IT havea story I should like to read to you, my 
friends. I hope you will give attention and let the 
room be still for twenty minutes; after that you can 
talk as much as you please,” and then naturally, as if 
she were reading at home, read some bright story with 
a point to it; not a moral, necessarily, but a central 
idea which they can get and carry away; and I am al- 
most certain she will have about her a group of in- 
terested listeners, and that if she ask at the close, 
‘* Would you like me to read something else another 
evening?’ she will hear a dozen voices} sayiag, 
**Yes, ma’am, and sure we should, if ye likes.”’ 

There might be spirited recitations given, or dia- 
logues, or games of skill provided—anything enter- 
taining and not immoral. Above all they should be 
made to feel at ease and independent, not pensioners 
on charity, though the prices should always be moder- 
ate and the entertainments perhaps nearly gratuitous. 

I believe something of this kind is practicable, and 
that if a few earnest Christian men and women would 
devise a wise plan and carry it out energetically, coffee- 
rocms might become an established institution, and 
furnish in all our towns agreeable places for spending 
an evening to those who have no comfortable homes 
and are drawn into saloons where, if not intemperate 
to begin with, they are almost sure to become so. 
Men and women who have worked hard all day and 
have only dirty, ill-ventilated houses, cannot be 
blamed for wanting some entertainment when night 
comes. Saloon keepers know this and hence make 
their quarters attractive and themselves rich in con- 
sequence. It would be well if the children of light 
should be equally wise in their generation. 

Since writing the above, I see that a coffee-house a3 
a temperance movement has been opened in the Sixth 
Ward in Hartford, and also a similar one in Norwich, 
Conn. Let us hope this mode of doing good may be 
thoroughly tried. It certainly does seem a movement 
in the right direction. 

X.Y. Z. 








SKETCHES OF WESTERN TRAVEL. 
BY R. W. RAYMOND. 
Il, UP THE MADISON. 


S I hinted in a former paper, our party was 
escorted out of Virginia City by the friendly 
population, and took its way over the divide, which 
separates that town from the valley of the Madison. 
And here, O unsuspecting reader, shall be sprung upon 
thee a trap of instruction. But be not dismayed, the 
agony skall be brief; and moreover, there is no dread 
examination awaiting you beyond, to reveal your 
wicked neglect if you skip the next paragraph alto- 
gether. Geography is not pleasant, but grievous; yet 
is it necessary to him who would travel, whether in 
— or by sympathetic imagination. Wherefore, 
isten : 

The two great river systems of the Missouri-Missis- 
sippi, on the one hand, and the Snake-Columbia, on the 
other, have their highest sources close together, in the 
Rocky Mountains, where their upper waters even pass 
each other in opposite directions, like the fingers of 
two hands, employed in the fascinating game of 


** Here’s the church and here’s the steeple: 
Open the door and there’s the people!” 


Persons who do not know this game will be bewil- 
dered by the illustration, just as persons who enter for 
the first time the country of which I speak are bewil- 
dered when they find one stream running north for the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the next running south for the 
Pacific Ocean. For this perplexity, dear reader, there 
are onty two remedies: you must either learn the game 
or Visit the region. 

It is the Missouri system which chiefly concerns us 
here; and it must suffice to say of it that four large 
rivers rise not far from the northwest corner of Wyo- 
ming Territory, and flow for some distance northward. 
Three of them, the Jefferson, the Madison and the Gal- 
latin, unite at Gallatin City, Montana, to form the 
Missouri, which continues northward to near the Brit- 
ish boundary, which it avoids by a great bend to the 
east, after which it gradually assumes a south-east 
course to the Mississippi. The fourth river is the Yello w- 
stone, which bends on its own hook, so tospeak, before 
reaching the Missouri, and finally joins that river on 
the borders of Dakota. In the upper part of their 

course, therefore, the valleys of the Jefferson, Madison, 
“Gallatin and Yellowstone are, in a general way, paral- 
-Jel, and their order from west to east is indicated by 





the order in which I have named them. The Gallatin 
being the shortest, rises farther north than the others, 
and the headwaters of the Madison are separated from 
the Yellowstone lake, which may be called the head of 
the Yellowstone, by mountain ranges only. To trav- 
erse, mainly by valley routes, the geysers of the upper 
Madison (or Fire Hole river) the Yellowstone lake, 
canon and cataracts, and the hot springs that dot the 
region between these rivers, one may either ascend the 
Yellowstone, cross the mountains to the Madison aud 
cescend the Madison, or vice versa. The first is what 
the parties of Washburne and Hayden did. The sec- 
ond is what our party did—only we left the Yellow- 
stone after following it down to the great canon, and 
returned by a different trail across the mountains to 
the Madison valley, by which we returned to the set- 
tiements. Here endeth the first lesson in geography. 

Sawtelle and his dog did not share in the triumphal 
departure from Virginia City, but awaited us at the 
camp on tke Madison, nine miles from town. Next 
morning, being the 10th of August, we began our jour- 
ney in earnest, and traveled eighteen miles up the 
valley—a fair day’s work for the pack-animals, though 
on our way home we * pushed things” over the same 
ground, at the rate of thirty miles daily. The valley 
of the Madison at this point is an inspiring scene. The 
river is accompanied on the east by the splendid chain 
of the Madison mountains, with their bold outlines, 
rugged brown and red rock surfaces, snow-touched 
crests and occasional tracery of piney canons. Oppo- 
site these is a succession of inferior but picturesque 
ridges, and between is the broad, fair, grassy valley, a 
very paradise for stock-raisers. To the north, itdraws 
together into the dark and precipitous lower canon of 
the Madison. Southward (i. e. up the valley) the 
benched or terraced structure of the terrain becomes 
more and more distinct, until at last three or four 
gigantic terraces, rising one above another from the 
stream to the mountains, stretch away for many miles 
on either side along the valley. Whata natural prep- 
aration for a railroad! The engineer need only 
choose his level, and then ‘go it,’ on a gravel founda- 
tion hundreds of feet deep. There is more or less vol- 
canic rock all along the ranges, but as we ascend the 
river it becomes predominant; and forms at length 
high lava walls, like the Palisades of the Hudson. 
Upon these lavas, and the gravel terraces, the vegeta- 
tion is scanty, ‘though the clear mountain streams 
which cut their way through deep side-canons at inter- 
vals of about ten miles are delightfully shadowed with 
pines and cottonwoods and fringed with verdure. The 
general aspect of the scenery, after the meadows are 
left behind, is desolate and grand. 

Impossible to deseribe is the quiet beauty ofan even- 
ing or noon-day camp by a rushing stream in these 
sublime solitudes; the blazing fire, the luxurious re- 
pose of man and beast; the fragrant pipe—well chosen 
by some early poet of coppery hue as par excellence 
the emblem of peace! Grouse strut and fiutter in the 
bushes; eagles scream and wheel in the sky; proces- 
sions of ducks make straight swift course down the 
river; the service-berry thickets and the freshly 
turned stones and stumps betray the recent presence 
of the fruit and insect-loving bear (no bug-bear to us 
and our repeating breech-loaders); there are upon the 
trail delicate foot-prints of antelope and deer, and 
heavy hoof-marks of the elk. From our green, cool 
covert we look lazily out upon the valley, hot with 
the meridian glow, or vast and hazy in the twilight, or 
mystical and solemn beneath the moon. 

On the fourth day we reached the middle cafion of 
the Madison, where the river breaks through the main 
chain of the Rocky Mountains; and to avoid the diffi- 
culty of the passage, we turned out of the valley, 
crossed the low divide known as the Reynolds Pass, 
and saw before us the gleaming waters of Heury’s 
Lake. Here we found hospitable shelter in Sawtelle’s 
ranch, and excellent aniusement for a day in hunting 
and fishing upon his preserves. What with innumera- 
ble grouse on the hillsides, ducks and geese in the 
sedgy sloughs, snowy swans and pelicans upon the 
lake, and four-footed game of every variety in forest 
and field, the sportsman’s taste cannot fail to be grati- 
fied. If he is an adventurous Englishman, and must 
have danger, let him hunt skunks—there are plenty of 
them, and they strike fear into the stoutest heart. 

Who was Henry? and how came he to have a lake? 
Henry was a prominent fur-trading capitalist of early 
days, I believe, and had this geographical greatness 
thrust upon him. FPenry’s Lake is the source of the 
Henry or north fork of the Snake. It is surrounded 
by lofty mountains, but connected with the outer 
world by four remarkably low passes—all practicable, 
and two of them (Snake River and the Reynolds Pass,) 
positively inviting, for a railroad. Southward, the 
north fork runs with steady grade out to the great 
plains of Idaho. Northwest, a pass over a low divide 
leads to Red Rock Lake, the head of a branch of the 
Beaverhead and the Jefferson. Northward, the Rey- 
nolds Pass communicates with the terraced valley of 
the Madison; and eastward, the Henry Pass gives easy 
entrance to the great Madison basin, above the middle 
cafion. Here endeth the second lesson in geography. 

Our route lay through the latter opening; and a 
charming day’s ride it was, from the placid lake, 
through the glens and glades of the pass, beneath 
the shining summits, along the willowy banks of 
the streams, by the great beaver-dams, and finally 
across the wide basin, densely covered with slender 
pines, until we camped again on the banks of the river 
we had left two or three days before. 

At this camp, we got a taste of the mosquitoes and 





black flies which taught us that the country did not 
Swarm exclusively with game for us. After a fellow 
has been slaughtering the inhabitants of the wilder- 
ness fora week, it is perhaps a wholesome lesson for 
him to be slaughtered-in turn. The helplessness of 
man against insectsis one of Nature’s sarcastic com- 
ments upon intellect. Camels we can manage— 
swallow even if necessary; but gnats are too many 
for us. Our unfortunate animals couldn’t eat, 
but wound themselves up in their lariats, in frantic 
attempts to get away from the multitudinous foe. Old 
Whitey showed his sagacity by quietly usurping the 
smoky side of the camp-fire, whence he was not to be 
enticed away. An hour after sunset, however, the 
cold stiffened all winged nuisances—an August night 
iu these latitudes means frost—and before they thawed 
out in the morning we had sounded our “ packs, 
saddles and away !”’ 





PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA, 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


MAGNOLIA WEEK. 


T is vain toe propose and announce subjects from 
week to week. One must write what one is think- 

ing of. When the mind is full of one thing, why go 
about to write on another? ; 

The past week we have been engrossed by mag- 
nolias. On Monday our friend Duncan, armed and 
equipped with scaling ladders, ascended the glistening 
battlements of the great forest palaces fronting his 
cottage,and bore thence the white princesses just burat- 
ing into bud and brought them down to us. Forth- 
with all else was given up, for who would take the por- 
trait of the white lady must hurry, for, like many 
queens of earth, there is but a step between perfected 
beauty and decay—a moment between beauty and 
ashes. 

We bore them to our chamber, and before morning 
the whole room was filled with the intoxicating, dreamy 
fragrance, and lo! while we slept, the pearly hinges 
had revolved noiselessly, and the bud that we left the 
evening before had become a greatand glorious flower. 
To descend to particulars, imagine a thick, waxen- 
cupped peony of the largest size, just revealing in its 
center an orange-colored cone of the size of a walnut. 
Around it, like a circlet of emeralds, were the new, 
green leaves, contrasting in their vivid freshness with 
the solid, dark green brilliancy of the old foliage. The 
leaves of the magnolia are in~ themselyes beauty 
enough without the flower. Weused to gather them 
in asort of rapture before we ever saw the blossom, 
but all we can say of the flower is that it is worthy of 
them. 

We sat down before this queen of flowers and werked 
assiduously at her portrait. We had, besides the full 
blossom, one bud of the size and shape of a large egg, 
which we despaired of seeing opened, but proposed to 
paint asit was. The second morning our green egg 
began to turn forth a silver lining, and as we worked 
we could see it slowly opening before us. Silvery and 
pearly were the pure tips, while the outside was of a 
creamy yellow melting into green. Two days we kept 
faithful watch and ward at the shrine, but lo! on the 
morning of the third, our beautiful fairy had changed 
in the night to an ugly brownie. The petals, so waxen 
fair the night before, had become of a mahogany color, 
and a breeze passing by swept them dishonored in 
showers on the floor. The history of that magnolia 
was finished. We had seen it unfold and die, Our 
pearly bud, however, went on waxing and opening 
till its day came for full perfection. 

The third day our friend again brought ina glorious 
bouquet. No ordinary flower-vase would hold it. It 
required a heavy stone jar and a gallon of water, but 
we filled the recess of our old-fashioned Franklin stove 
with the beauties, and the whole house was scented 
with their perfume. 

Then we thought of the great lonely swamps and 
evergiades where thousands of these beauties are now 
bursting into flower with no earthly eye to behold 
them. 

The old German legends of female spirits inhabiting 
trees recurred to us. Our magnolia would make a 
beautiful Libussa. A flower is commonly thought the 
emblem of a woman, and a woman is generally thought 
of as something sweet, clinging, tender, and perisha- 
ble. But there are women flowers that correspond to 
the forest magnolia, high and strong, with a great 
hold of root and a great spread of branches, and 
whose pulsations of heart and emotion come forth 
like these silver lilies that illuminate the green shad- 
ows of the magnolia forests. 

Yesterday, our friend, the Rev. Mr. M. called and 
invited us to go with him to visit his place situated 
at the mouth of Julington, just where it flows into the 
St. John’s. Our obliging neighbor immediately pro- 
posed to take the whole party in his sailing yacht. 

An impromptu picnic was proclaimed through the 
house. Every one dropped the work in hand and flew 
to spreading sandwiches. Oranges were gathered, 
luncheon baskets packed, and the train filed out from 
the two houses. The breeze was fresh and fair, and 
away we flew. Hereon the St. John’s a water coach 
is more to the purpose in the present state of our wood 
roads than any land carriage, and the delight of sail- 
ingis something infinitely above any other locomo- 
tion. On this great, beautiful river you go drifting 
like a feather or a cloud, while the green, fragrant 
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shores form a constantly varying picture as you pass. 
‘Yesterday, as we were sailing, we met a little, green, 
floating island which seemed to have started out on its 
own account and gone to seek its fortune. We saw it 
at first in the distance, a small, undulating spot of 
vivid green. Our little craft was steered right along- 
side, so that we could minutely observe. It was some 
kalf-dozen square yards of pickerel weed, bonnet 
and water lettuce and other water plants, which, it 
would seem, had concluded to colonize and go out to 
fee the world incompany. We watched them as they 
went nodding and tilting off over the blue waters and 
wondered where they would bring up. 

But now we are at the mouth of Julington and run- 
ning across 1oa point of land on the other side. Our 
boat comes to anchor under a grove of magnolia trees 
which lean over the water. They are not yet fully in 
blossom. One lily-white bud and one full-blown 
flower appear on a low branch overhanging the 
river and are marked to be gathered when we return. 
We go up and begin strolling along the shore. The 
magnolia grove extends along the edge of the water 
for half amile. Very few flowers are yet developed, 
but the trees themselves, in the vivid contrast of the 
new leaves with the old, are boauty enough. Out of 
the center of the spike of last year’s solemn green 
comes the most vivid, varnished cluster of fresh 
young leaves, and from the center of this brilliant 
cluster comes the flower bud. The magnolia, being 
an evergreen, obeys in its mode of growth the law 
which governs all evergreens. When the new shoots 
come out the back leaves fall off. This produces in 
the magnolia a wonderfully beautiful effect of color. 
As we looked up in the grove each spike had first the 
young green leaves, below those the dark, heavy ones, 
and below those still the decaying ones preparing to 
fall. These change with all the rich colors of decaying 
leaves. Some are of a pure, brilliant yellow, others 
yellow mottled and spotted with green, others take a 
tawny orange, and again a faded brown. 

The afternoon sun sbining through this grove gave 
all these effects of colorin full brightness. The trees 
as yet had but here and there a blossom. Each shoot 
had its bud,.for the most part no larger than a 
walnut. The most advanced were of the size of aa 
egg, of white tinted with green. Beneath the trees 
the ground was thickly strewn with the golden brown 
and mottled leaves, which were ever and anon sailing 
down as the wind swayed them. 

Numbers of little seedling magnolias were spring- 
pg up everywhere about us, and we easily pulled up 
from the lcose yielding soil quite a number of them, 
wrapping their roots inthe gray moss which always 
ies at hand for pecking purposes. 

The place had many native wild orange trees, which 
had been cut off and budded with the sweet orange, 
and were making vigorous growth. Under the shade 
of the high live oaks Mr, M. had set oul young orange 
and lemon trees through quite an extent of the forest. 
He told us that he had two thousand plants thus grow- 
ing. It is becoming a favorite idea with fruit planters 
here that the tropical fruits are less likely to be injured 
by frosts and makea more rapid and sure growth under 
the protecting shadow of live oaks. The wild orange 
is found frequently growing in this way, and they 
take counsel of nature in this respect. 

After wandering awhile in the wood, we picnicked 
under a spreading live oak, with the breeze from the 
river drawing gratefully across us. 

Our dinner over, Mr. M. took us through his planta- 
tions of grapes, peaches, and all other good things. 
Black Hamburg grapes grafted upon the root of the 
native vine had made luxuriant growth, and were 
setting full of grapes. There were shoots of this year’s 
growth full six and seven feet in length. In the peach 
orchard were trees covered with young peaches which 
Mr. M. told us were only three years from the seed. 
.All the garden vegetables were there in fine order, 
and the string-beans appeared to be in full maturity. 

It is now five years since Mr. M. bought and began 
to clear this place, then a dense forest. At first, the 
letting in of the sun on the decaying vegetation and 
the upturning of the soil made the place unhealthy, 
and it was found necessary to remove the family. 
Now the work is done, the place cleared, and he says 
as healthy as any other. 

Mr. M.is an enthusiastic horticulturist and florist, 
and is about to enrich the place with a rose gar- 
cen of some thousands of choice varieties. These 
places in Florida must not in any wise be compared 
with the finished ones of northern States. They are 
spots tern out of the very heart of the forest, and 
where nature is rebelling daily, and rushing with all 
her might back again into the wild freedom from 
which she has been a moment led captive. 

But a day is coming when they will be wonderfully 
beautiful and productive. 

We had one adventure in conquering and killing a 
formidable looking black snake about seven feet in 
length. He had no fangs, and Mr. M. told us belonged 
to a perfectly respectable and harmless family whose 
only vice is chicken stealing. They are called chicken 
snakes, in consequence of the partiality they show for 
young chickens, which they swallow feathers and all, 
with good digestion and relish. He informed us that 
they were vigorous ratters and better than either 
terrier or cat for keeping barns clear of rata; and that 
for this purpose they were often cherished in gran- 
aries, as they will follow the rats to retreats where 


cats cannot go. Imagine the feelings of a rat when 
tkis dreadful visitor comes like grim death into his 


family circle! 





In regard to snakes in general, the chance of meeting 
hurtful ones in Florida is much less than in many 
other States. Mr. M., whoin the way of his mission 
has ridden all through Florida, never yet met a rattle- 
snake or was endangered by any venomous serpent. 
Perhaps the yearly burnings of the grass which have 
been practiced so long in Florida, have had some 
effect in checking the increase of serpents by destroy- 
ing their eggs. 

As the afternoon sun waxed low we sought our 
yacht again, and came back with two magnolia 
flowers and several buds. 

This week, too, the woods are full of the blossoms of 
the passion flower. 

Our neighbor has bought the beautiful oak hum- 
mock, where he is preparing to build a house. Walk- 
ing over to see the spot the other evening, we found 
a jungle of passion flowers netted around on the ground 


and clinging to bush and tree. Another neighbor also- 


brought us in some branches of a flowering shrub 
called the Indian pipe, which eclipses the sparkle- 
berry. Like that it seems to be a glorified variety of 
high huckleberry or blue berry. It has the great- 
est profusion of waxen white bells fringing every 
twig, and bDlasé as we have been with floral displays, 
we had a new sensation when it was brought into the 
house. . , 

Thus goes the floral procession in April in the wild 
woods. In the gardens the oleanders, pink, white, and 
deep crimson, are beginning their long season of 
bloom. The scarlet pomegranate with its vivid sparks 
of color shines through the leaves. 

We are sorry for all those who write to beg that we 
will send by mail a specimen of this or that flower. 

Our experience has shown us that in that way they 
are not transferable.. Magnolia buds would arrive 
dark and dreadful, and it is far better to view the 
flowers ever fresh and blooming through imagination, 
than to receive a desolate, faded, crumpled remnant 
by mail. 








SUNDAY IN A GREEK VILLAGE. 


T the foot of snow-crowned Mount Olympus 
in a valley rich in vineyards and oliveyards as 
ancient Palestine, well watered as the Vale of Sodom, 
stands the populous village of Demidesh. Only two 
hours’ ride from the Turkish-speaking city of Broosa, 
yet it is entirely Greek; and so by this short journey 
the traveler is made to experience one of those sudden 
transitions of speech which so constantly occur in the 
East, and which convince him that he is somewhere 
in the region where the Tower of Babel was begun. 
It was a lovely morning in January, mild as an E.- 


glish May, when I rode out there, with two other 


ladies and a native servant to make a visit to the good 
Protestant pastor and his wife. For a wonder there 
is a good road all the way, and nothing to do but ad- 
mire the scenery and enjoy the horse, if an enjoyable 
one, Once within the precincts of the village, how- 
ever, admiration and enjoyment cease. The Eastern 
idea of drainage is letting water run down hill, and as 
most villages are built on hills, the idea is at least 
partially carried out, but as Demidesh stands on a 
plain, the sewerage does not run but stands in tho 
middle of the streets. Through this miry slough our 
horses splashed their way among rows of houses built 
of sun-dried bricks, till we alighted at the pastor’s 
docr, where we soon received a warm greeting. Un- 
like the generality of Eastern villages, the streets of 
Demidesh are not uncomfortably narrow and the 
houses are built on spacious lots, that might be pretty 
gardens if owned by Yankees instead of Greeks, 
Though poor enough in appearance, the houses are all 
large, and accommodate three or four families each. 
This, again, is Eastern. When a son marries, he never 
thinks of a separate establishment, but brings his 
bride home to his father’s house, where she passes 
frem the tutelage of her own mother to the far severer 
one of her mother-in-law. Until I saw these Eastern 
families, I never realized the terrible meaning of the 
word ‘‘Iam come to set the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law; and a man’s foes shall be they of 
his own household.”’ 

The head of the house where I stopped isa venerable 
looking man of more than eighty, who after leading 
an adventurous life as a soldier in the Turkish army, 
fighting Arabs and Koords, escaping death only by 
hiding himself under piles of dead bodies, and en- 
countering all kinds of dangers, returned at the age 
of fifty to the parental roof to marry and settle down. 
A hardy, strong and utterly hardened man, proud of 
bis ability to drink more and longer than any other 
man in the village without killing himself, he must 
have been a tender husband to the young wife of twenty 
years, whom he took to himself, and a loving father 
to the little children that came to him, as a matter of 
course. Yet, wonderful to say, through the influence 
of his first-born son, he was led to examine into the 
truths held by ‘‘ Protestants,” as we are universally 
styled in the East, to read the Bible and ponder over 
it,and at the age of sixty-seven he was a reformed 
anda Christian man. After receiving his education 
at the hands of Ameriean missionaries, that son has 
come back to teach and preach in his native village, 
and has persevered amidst all discouragements, for ten 
years. Finding a wife educated in a similar way and 
like-minded with himself, he has brought her to his 
father’s house, not to be subject to her mother-in-law 
after the Eastern fashion, but to keep house for herself 





in separate rooms, a little after the American manner, 

Though people of refinement, and accustomed to 

European society, they are willing and glad to devote 

themselves to their own people, and to suffer much, 
if they may but bring to them a little of the light of 
the Gospel. It is an innovation looked upon with 
some dislike, that the son’s wife should assume the 
right to a separate establishment, and her neat Frank 
ways are sharply criticised. ‘Why should she not 

siton the floor with all the rest of them and eat of 
one dish, instead of having such an endless washing 
of dishes? What is the use of spending so much time 
over ironing, when cloths are just as good, rough dry? 
Why must she put light-colored things on her baby 
instead of good useful dark ones that would not show 
the dirt?’ Such and many more of the kind, are the per- 
petual queries of the women of Demidesh concerning 
the Protestant pastor’s wife, who bears it all meekly, 
patiently and lovingly, struggling to keep her little 
household neat, to rear her children in the ways of 
Christian culture, and snatching every spare moment 
for a little self-improvement, that she may not be 
herself dragged down by the circumstances which 
surround her. Meanwhile the women of the village 

being relieved of dish-washing, ironing, and any scru- 
pulosity as to the care of their children, spend their 
Sundays, and saint days, sitting out in their filthy 
streets, lazily holding a baby to the breast, or with 
folded arms gazing at the passers-by and gossiping 
with each other. Yet thisis a community of Greeks, 
from whose tongue glides the beautiful language 
immortalized by Demosthenes and Plato. Moredver 
they are Christian Greeks, proud of belonging to the 
** Orthodox’”’ Church, sound in their belief in the 
Triune God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. If you at- 
tempt to make any suggestions to them, or hint at in- 
struction, they resent it fiercely. 

** Are we not Greeks, were not the Gospels written 
in our language, have we not remained faithfui to the 
truth through ages, amidst ignorant pagans, accursed 
Jews endapostatizing Christians? Go and talk to Turks 
and heretics as much as you please but let us alone!”’ 
And so the priest walks securely in his cap and robe 
and with his flowing beard; mumbles his prayers over 
the living and the dead, disturbing no conscience, in- 
terfering with no custom—for no man dreads innova- 
tions as does a priest—gathering his tithes of oil and 
wine from the rich, and taking the pennies of the 
poor, while the meek Protestant pastor, unrobed, un- 
titled, unpaid, unsaluted in the market, scoffed and 
despised like his Master, walks to and fro among his 
people, burdened with blessings which he vainly longs 
to impart. ; 

Thope my friends in America will forgive me if I 
seem rabid, but I confess I hate the sight of a priest. 
I hate vestments and ceremonies and shows of all 
kinds. Itis hard to make poor, simple human nature 
realize that a throne is simply a chair covered with 
velvet trappings, that a queen is simply a woman 
(though thanks to Queen Victoria this is being rapidly 
learned), better dressed than other women; that a 
bishop or a priest is only a man like another man, hav- 
ing ona white or black robe, as the casemay be. I be- 
lieve if the vestments could be abolished, the power of 
the priests would be half gone. I have been surprised 
myself to see how mean and insignificant any one of 
these Eastern priests looks when he lifts for a mo- 
ment—which he very rarely does—the imposing struc- 
ture from his head. It is impossible to read the denun- 
ciations of our Lord against the scribes and Pharisees 
without perceiving how exactly they apply to the re- 
ligious teachers of the present day in all these regions. 
They will not receive the truth themselves, nor will 
they suffer it to be received by others. In all attempts 
to spread the Gospel, and to give an enlightened edu- 
cation to the people, the priests are the great hin- 
drance. It was a marvelous triumph of Apostolic 
preaching when ‘“‘a great company of the priests were 
obedient to the faith.” 

Yet there is a little band of Protestants even here, 
few and feeble in number, struggling to keep a glim- 
mer of light amid the surrounding darkness. The old 
man is still living who was the first to be awakened; 
andit came about in this wise: Being at one timo in 
his youth very sick, his mother, according to still ex- 
isting custom, placed a eopy of the four Gospels, as a 
phylactery or charm, under his pillow, telling him he 
must on no account touch it, or its potency would be 
destroyed. Curiosity, however, got the better of his 
scruples,and watching his opportuities he both touched 
and read it, and thence a revolution in his life. 

Sunday morning dawned bright and beautiful, illumi- 
nating the snowy mountain tops, and warming the val- 
leysbelow them. The early bell tolled for the ‘‘ Ortho- 
dox”’ service, and a little later, the bell from the little 
chapel warned us heretics to start for ours. It was but 
a short distance, but I saw enough on the way. Pick- 
ing our steps among the sewerage and broken paths, 
wecame tothe market, which is simply the main busi- 
ness street. Here business was lively. A butcher had 
just finished killing a beast; the grocer, baker and fish- 
morger sat each before his little stall, waiting for ecus- 
tomers. A little farther oninan open space a caravan 
of shaggy looking camels were resting, some kneeiing, 
some standing, being fed and watered by the rough 
men who had journeyed with them from the interior. 

Only a little company of twenty had gathered in the 
house of prayer, but conspicuous among them, with 
long fur-lined robes, and turbaned heads, were the two 
patriarchs, the father of the church, and the father of 
its pastor. 

What a glorious prospect greeted my eyes as I stood 
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at the close of the service on the uppermost step at the 
chapeldoor! But no ene seemed to be aware of it, and 
the people looked wonderingly at me as I gazed. On 
our way home we found the streets livelier than ever, 
men, women and children sitting out of doors smoking, 
drinking coffee and spirits, and chatting. What pretty 
children I saw in that village! One little girl particu- 
larly struck me. She had a fair, delicate skin, exqui- 
site blue eyes, with such long eyelashes, and a lovely 
little mouth. How I wanted to educate and train her, 
but at the mere mention of such a thing, though but 
in joke, she clung, naturally enough. to her mother, 
J.A.S, 








, OUR EXPERIENCE OF PARTY 
. GOVERNMENT. 
BY SCRUTATOR. 


HE Christian Un.™ is, I am aware, a warm friend 
and advocate of Ges: eral Grant’s re-election, and 
it defends him on grounds wich, whether strong or 
not, are respectable and worthy of attention. But this 
will not, [imagine, prevent my being allowed to say 
a few words in its columns on one point, which, though 
suggested by the pending party struggle, and perhaps 
bearing unfavorably on General Grant’s claims, is more 
properly a question of political philosophy than of 
contemporary politics. 

We talk constantly about party government under 
a constitution, as if it was a thing with which 
we were all perfectly familiar, and about which 
we had nothing to learn or discover. Neverthe- 
less he would not be a rash man who should assert 
that it was an agency in the transaction of human 
affairs which was still only in its infancy, which 
had as yet been tried only during a very brief 
period of human history, and in a very small number 
of localities, and under very peculiar conditions. In- 
deed we may say that, strictly speaking, government 
by parties made up of the whole people of the country, 
to whose contentions every man, woman,and child,con- 
tributed some effort or influence, is something which 
thus far has only been tried in the United States, for 
the ridiculously short space of eighty years or there- 
abouts. Nothing of the kind was known in Greece or 
Rome, or in the Italian Republics, or the German free 
cities, or has been known in the English monarchy. In 
all these party strife was carried on by small bodies of 
persons, forming only a portion of the whole com- 
munity, and called aristocracies, or guilds, and bear- 
ing about the same relation to ‘“the people,”’ as we un- 
derstand the term, that a fish-pond bears to the ocean. 

Moreover, party strife in these communities was 
carried on in constant exposure to disturbing in- 
fluences from without, such as powerful neighbors, 
religious creeds or traditions, class hates and di- 
visions. The experiment, in short, has never been 
attempted in vacuo till now, and in this country. 
That is to say, never before has a whole community 
been divided into political parties by simple differ- 
ences of opinion as to the best mode of promoting the 
public welfare; never before have these parties been 
created, kept together, and dissolved by the mere play 
of discussion; and never before have the members of 
political parties listened to each other with candor, and 
with openly avowed readiness to be convinced and 
converted. The flooding of a district with newspapers 
and documents, and the invasion of it by political 
speakers, with the object of persuading the whole 
population to change its mind, is really a new thing 
in the world. 

** Public opinion,’ as we know itand use it, is really a 
new forcein human affairs,and perhaps one of the most 
mysterious of all. What agencies most powerfully 
contribute to its formation, what law regulates its 
growth and change, what elements enter into its com- 
position, are really at this moment amongst the great- 
est mysteries of human life. Which of us can speak 
with any certainty, with indeed anything more than 
& vague guess-work as to what the public opinion of 
any moment on any point. actually is, or what is its 
force or probable duration? Ia watching, therefore, 
the working of public opinion through party govern- 
ment, we are watching a machine which none of us 
thoroughly understand, and of which we are certainly 
far from seeing the finalform. As an illustration of 
the danger of pretending to know all aboutit, we may 
mention the invention in our own time of the device 
called “minority representation,” which everybody 
now adgmitsis the only true and complete system o 
representation, but which was nevertheless not 
thought of till the incomplete representative system 
itself had been six cr seven hundred years in opera- 
tion. Nor will this appear very wonderful when we 
remember that the representative system as we know 
it, was invented only six or seven hundred years ago. 
The Greeks never thought of it, though their best men 
for several hundred years spent most of their time 
thinking about politicsand government. The Romans 
never thought of it, although, as is now plain, it was 
the only thing needed to bring the capital into healthy 
relation with the provinces, and prevent that conges- 
tion of the head of which the empire finally perished, 
} When, therefore, I read some of the humorous dis- 
quisitions which so many of us produce about the 
nature of parties, the claims of parties, the uses ef 
parties, and listen to the current declamation about 
the glories of the Republican party, and its destiny, 
and its value to the nation, and then look at the class 

“Of men who are foremost and most frantic in enforc- 
ing party discipline, or, in other words, in providing 





for the perpetuation of party ties, I ask myself 
whether any of us really understand what we are 
talking about, and whether the true nature and uses of 
party are not still things to be found out? In illus- 
tration of this, let me ask whether it does not begin 
to look more and more probable that no party orgaui- 
zation can or ought to be suffered to last more than 
ten years, no matter what its *‘ principles’’ or “‘ declar- 
ations’ are? A great hospital, built wholly of stone, 
with vast wards and corridors, and perennial kitchens 
and dispensaries and operating tables, used to be 
looked upon as one of the noblest monuments of hu- 
man benevolence, and there is no country which does 
not contain many of them and is not proud of them. 
But the best physicians and sanitarians are now 
agreed that they are mere pesthouses, preservers and 
vropagators of contagion; that the more solid they 


are and the longer they “*V° lasted, the worse they 


are for the patient; and that the ideal nosy ital is a 
collection ef wooden huts, which should be burni 
down every two or three years. 

Now, a party does not resemble a hogpttal in many 
things; butitresembles it in its liability to become 
saturated with noisome exhalations, which no scrub- 
bing or cleansing of the old roof or walls, and no 
letting in of fresh air, willremove. And the question 
is, whether the remedy is not the same in both cases— 
by total destruction, and rebuilding at frequent if not 
stated intervals. It must be remembered that party 
management—that is, the work of organizing parties, 
and making them tell on legislation—grows every year 
more difficult as the community grows in size, and the 
influences which affect the popular mind increase in 
variety and complexity. The work of ‘manage- 
ment,’’ therefore, grows more and more into a trade, 
or special division of labor, to which only a small 
portion of society will devote itself; which portion is 
known to us under the now somewhat opprobrious 
designation of “the politicians.”” No amount of 
preaching to citizens in general the duty of attending 
to their political functions will arrest this tendency. 
The work of “ politics,’’ properly so-called, is neither 
more nor less than the organization of large masses of 
men for a common and definite work; and this must 
alwaysremain a complicated, delicate, and trouble- 
some business, to which only some men will ever take 
naturally. But successin this work means, in a great 
nation, the appropriation by this small body of the 
power of raising and spending large sums of money, 
and of distributing divers highly prized honors and 
rewards, without much, and often without any, super- 
vision. Itis not in human nature to do this work 
long without considerable deterioration; and the 
question presses itself on the attention of all thought- 
ful political observers, more and more every year, 
whether a change in leadership of parties is not neces- 
sary at frequent intervals, for the mere sake of 
change, and even when one is not able to say positively 
what good will result from the change. One may not 
know in what corner of the old wards the miasma 
lurks, or be sure when or how it will show itself, or be 
able to trace to it any positive diseass; but one sure 
sign of its presence is that cures become slow and diffi- 
cult, and when we see this we may be sure the time 
for conflagration has come. 








THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN 
IRELAND. 
BY JAMES ALEXANDER MOWAMTT. 


HATEVER interest the education question 
in England, at present, may possess for the 
people of these United States, that question, as pre- 
sented in the struggle which is progressing in Ireland 
on the same subject, is of vastly greater importance to 
Americans. England, up to even this year, 1872, has 
had no real national system of education for the masses 
of the population. Ireland, on the other hand, has 
had, since 1830, the best system of national education 
which any English-speaking nation yet possesses. The 
Roman Catholic bishops and clergy and people, in 
1830, and for many years after, rejoiced in being 
favored with such means of education. Now, and for 
some years past, His Eminence, Cardinal Oullen, and 
the Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland, denounce the 
same system in the strongest terms. Such are the in- 
consistencies of the hierarchy of a church which pro- 
fesses never to change its views. 

To understand the present struggle in Ireland it 
will be necessary to take a retrospective glance at the 
history of education in that country. Under the 
‘Penal Laws” of England, enforced in Ireland up to 
the beginning of the present century, no Roman 
Catholic dared teach a school, and no Roman Catholic 
children could receive any education unless they went 
to a school taught by a Protestant and received Prot- 
estant instruction therein. Up to 1830, the principal 
public, or common, schools in Ireland were parochial 
schools, under the care and superintendence of the 
Church of England rector of the parish. The *‘squire”’ 
who owned the estate generally contributed toward 
the salaries of the teachers; and the ‘‘ Kildare Place 
Society’ in Dublin, with a small annual grant from 
Parliament, supplied school-books, maps, and other 
requisites. These schools were almost solely devoted 
to teaching Church of England dogmas, and doctrines, 
and catechism; and as for secular instruction, that 
was amatter of supreme indifference. The aristo- 
cratic parson and “the squire ’’ believed it to be 
really injurious to educate the children of the work- 
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ing classes. “Teach them to be able to read their 
Bible, and to say their catechism, and to follow the 
prayers of ‘our beautiful liturgy’ on Sundays in 
church, and that is all poor people’s children require,’”’ 
was the common expression among the Protestant 
gentry and clergy of Ireland. And they stuck to this, 
and carried it out; aye, up till a recent date. 

“Catholic Emancipation’’ was granted in 1829. 
Now, how were the ‘‘ Kildare Place Society’s’’ schools 
to continue to receive Parliamentary support? They 
were exclusively Church of England schools, Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians were alike loud in their 
condemnation of these schools. The late Lord Derby, 
then Mr. Stanley, was Chief Secretary for Ireland at 
that time, and he brought in and carried through Par- 
liament, in 1830, an act abolishing the “‘ Kildare Place 
Society,’ and constituting the present very excellent 
system of Irish National Education. 

The reader is now possessed of sufficient informa- 
tioss on the subject to enable us to pass on to notice 
what the existing national school system of Ireland is. 
In principle it ex braces “combined secular, and sep- 
arate religious, instruction.” That puts the matter 
inasentence. But we shall explain it more clearly in 
detail. There is a National Board of Education in 
Dublin, an unpaid, honorary board, which manages 
the entire system, and regulates all the schools of all 
Ireland. On the first Board, formed in 183), there 
were Archbishop Whateley, the world-renowned 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin; the Most Rev. Dr. 
Murray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin; 
the Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Belfast; with many Protestant and Roman 
Catholic noblemen and gentlemen. The Roman 
Catholics hailed the new system with delight. The 
Protestant bishops and clergy, who had just lost their 
ascendency in the schools, denounced it. The Presby- 
terians immediately after united heartily with the 
new system, and when the Rev. John Hall, D.D., left 
Ireland he was a Commissioner of National Educa- 
tion. 

The **Model Schools’? perhaps best illustrate, as 
they, of course, ought to do, ths practical workings 
of the system. They are conducted solely under the 
directions of the Board of Commissioners. That Board 
at present consists of twenty members,—ten Roman 
Catholics, and ten Protestants of all denominations. 
The present Protestant Archbishop of Armagh, and 
the Primate of all Ireland, in the now disestablished 
church, joined the Board last November; and Lord 
O’Hagan, the present Roman Catholic Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, has for many years held a seat on 
the Board. The various religious denominations have 
been and are thus fairly and well represented. In the 
“Model Schools”? the hours for daily instruction are 
from 9 o’clock A.M. till 3 o’clock p.m. There is no 
‘dinner hour,’’ as in England and America. The 
teaching is continuous for the six hours, except one 
half-hour for play in the school grounds. The system 
of teaching is what is known as the “ tri-part,’””—one- 
third of the scholars are in desks, one-third in semi- 
circular classes on the floor, and one-third in galleries 
off the school-room. The lessons are half-hour lessons 
throughout the entire day. The scholars in the desks, 
galleries, and on the floor change places with each 
other every half-hour. The teachers generally con- 
fine themselves, like a professor in a college, to one or 
twosubjects, and each teacher has a new class each 
half-hour for the same subject. From 9 o’clock till 
100’clock ‘‘ combined secular’’ instruction is imparted. 
The male pupils, of all religious denominations, re- 
ceive secular instruction together; so with the fe- 
males; so with the infants. At 10 o’clock, on the 
rivging of the teachers’ school-bells, all the pupils 
pour outof the schools into the yard. Inthe Dublin 
** Model Schools”’ there are about 5,000 scholars. These 
all throng the yard at 10 o’clock; and then in an in- 
stant, all the Roman Catholics,—male and female, 
teachers and pupils,—return to the female school; all 
the Church of England to the male school; all the 
Presbyterians to a large lecture-hall; all the Method- 
ists to a smaller school-room on the premises; all the 
Congregationalists to one of the galleries; and thus 
separated they each receive “separate religious in- 
struction’’ from 10 to half-past 10 o’clock each day. 
Each denomination may teach what it pleases during 
this half-hour. The Roman Catholics may have holy 
water, beads, pictures, images, and whatever they de- 
sire during this half-hour. So with all the other de- 
nominations. Every peculiarity and speciality of 
their religion may be indulged in to their heart’s con- 
tent. On one day in each week—Tuesday, in Dublin— 
“separate religious instruction’ is from 10 to 12 
o’clock; and for these two hours a clergyman of each 
religion may visit the children of his own creed, and 
catechise and instruct them. All churches or denom- 
inations have availed themselves of this privilege, 
until Cardinal Cullen forbid any priest to visit the 
schools; and now the Roman Catholic children have 
only their Roman Catholic teachers at religious in- 
struction. 

When the half-hour, or the two hours, devoted to 
religious instruction expires, the children all turn out 
into the yard again, and thence march into their re- 
spective schools,—male, female, and infant,—for 
“combined secular instruction’’ until 3 o’clock. 
During secular instruction no allusion whatever is 
allowed to be made to any religious topics, dogmas, 
doctrines, or books. The children are kept closely to 
the half-hour lessons on secular subjects. The most 
of the disestablished church bishops and clergy hava 
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always protested sgainst this as “ putting the Bible 

out of the day-schools”; as ‘‘dishonoring God’s 

- Word.’? TheCardinal and Bishops now have taken up 
identicslly the same position. They say the system 
is a “Godiess system.’”’ They want to be able at all 
hours to teach Catholic dogmas and doctrines, and to 
exhibit in the schools throughout ths entire day the 
emblems of the Catholic religion and the images and 
pictures used in Catholic worship, Practically, the 
bishops of both churches have got to “‘ rowing the 
same boat.’”? Now, that the disestablished church 
begins to see that denominational schools would 
really endow the Roman Catholic clergy all over 
Jreland, out of the funds of the nation, they are 
Grawing back from the hostile position which they 
have occupied since 1830, and are becoming favorable 
to the national system. 

The education imparted in the national schools of 
Ireland is superior to that of auy other civilized state 
in the world, not excepting either Prussia or Amsri3a. 
In the male schools the pupils are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry, mensuration, drawing, vocal 
music, chemistry, electricity, mechanics, acoustics, 
hydrostatics,etc. The females are not taught the higher 
branches of mathematics, nor the natural sciences; 
but they are taught, instead, plain and fancy sewing, 
and knitting; the use of the sewing-machine; and ia- 
strumental music. French is taught as an ‘* extra,’’ 
for five shillings ($1.25) a quarter. Cardinal Cullen 
and many of the aristocrats among the disestablished 
church clergy, say this is too good an education for 
workingmen’s sons and daughters, and will only unfit 
them for labor and toil through life. 

All the Protestant denominations in Ireland may 
now be said to sustain this National School system. 
The Roman Catholic bishops, led by Cardinal Cullen— 
perhaps driven—now oppose the very system which 
they were the first to heartily embrace in 1830. Tae 
Catholic hierarchy want the children of Catholics to 
be taught solely in schools under the control of their 
clergy, and with the school-books, etc., of their own 
selection or compilation, but the government to 
grant the money necessary to sustain all this proposed 
system for them. At present the Irish National 
School-books are the same in all the thousands of 
schoolsin Ireland. If a child leave the extreme north 
of Ireland, and goes to the extreme svuth, or vice 
versa, the school-books are the same, and the child 
knows no change in the school or the instruction 
given. No child in all Ireland is now two miies 
from a good National School. But let the Catholic 
hierarchy get their desire, in a denominational sys- 
tem, and each creed will get up even its own 
reading-books: so that where all is now uniformity, 
all would then be confusion over the entire schools of 
the country. 

The Queen’s colleges of Cork, Belfast, and Galway 
are, practically, on the same principle as the National 
Schools—‘‘ combined secular, and separate religious 
instruction.’ It was in Belfast Queen’s College that Dr. 
McCosh distinguished himself as a professor, and 
from there he came out to his present position in 
Princeton College. These colleges are included in 
Cardinal Cullen’s condemuation as ‘‘ godless.’’ One of 
the strongest weapons that Cardinal Cullen has ever 
used in pressing for denominational schools and col- 
leges in Ireland has been this: ‘*We only ask for 
Catholic Ireland what you have iu Protestant Ka- 
gland—denominational education.” The “ National 
Education League,’ of Birmingham, now answers 
this and says: ** We want non-sectarian, undenomina- 
tional schools for England; aye, purely secular, with- 
out even the reading of the Bible.’’ The™“ Irish Na- 
tional Education League,’’ of Belfast, goes for 
maintaining the present system in Ireland intact; and 
for supporting the Birmingham League in obtaining a 
secular system for England. 

This is where the contest has now reached. At this 
point the question now stands. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Fortesque, and some other members of the British 
Gevernment, would gladly yield all the Cardinal de- 
mands, if they dare face public opinion; but Mr. Lowe, 
and other leading members of the Cabinet, are as 
bitterly opposed to any change being made in the 
Irish educational system, such as Cardinal Cullen re- 
quires. I am satisfied that no ministry serving the 
British crown will attempt to establish such a school 
systtm as the Cardinal proposes. It would really be 
but establishing and endowing the Roman Catholic 

‘Church in Ireland through the schools. The Irish 
National schools and colleges are all maintained out of 
the Imperial revenue, the same as the army and navy, 
and not by local taxation. The greater, therefore, 
would be the injustice of a denominational system. 

Iwould make two additions to tae National Educa- 
tion system of Ireland. First, establish intermediate. 
classical schools, between the ordinary schools and 
the Queen’s colleges. Dr. McCosh was our best advo- 
cate of this point when in ireland. Secondly, make it 
compulsory on all parents to send their children to 
school, from four till fourteen years of age, for at 
least a certain number of days in each year. This 
would prevent careless, spendthrift parents, and 
miserly money-grubs from depriving their children 
of a good education by keeping the. little ones work 
ing when they ought to be at school. 

Havivg now stated what is the issue in Ireland I 
have only to add, that Americans will see from these 
facts that what the Roman Catholic hierarchy de- 
mands is not merely the exclusion of the Bible from 





the schools, but the establishing of purely Roman 
Catholic schools. Even the ‘separate religious” in- 
struction for half an hour each day in Ireland won’t 
satisfy them. I consider thatthe Irish system fully 
meets the wants of a mixed community; and I believe 
the self-same plan of “ combined secular, and separate 
religious instruction’? would work well in America; 
although the Roman Catholic hierarchy would never 
accept it as meeting their demands, 

It will be observed that I have written, throughout, 
of the demands made ‘by Cardinal Cullen and the 
Catholic hierarchy.”” This I G@id designedly. The 
Catholic people are perfectly satisfied with the present 
National Education system, and would beonly too glad 
to be allowed to enjoy its advantages for their child- 
1cn, without any clerical interference. But this the 
bishops will not now tolerate. Most of the Fenians 
were educated in the Nations: schools, and they only 
laughed at Cardinal Cullen’s imputing Roman politics 
toIreland. The Cardinal feels that if this spirit of 
growing independence is to be ever kept under it must 
be by the bishops and clergy haviag the children 
solely under their own control. Since this Fenian 
spirit of independence of clergy in politics in Ireland 
has sprung up the Cardinal is doubly anxious to ob- 
tain the sole power over all the schools for Catholic 
children; and I believe he represents to the British 
Government that that is the real way to prevent any 
future Fenian revolutions, 





THE YALE SCHOOL OF GRADUATES. 


HERE has existed for some time in the cata- 
logue of the officers and students of Yale College 
aclause darkly hinting at certain ‘‘courses of study, not 
professional, under the direction of the Faculty,’ nom- 
inally pursued by resident graduates studying for the 
doctor’s degree. What these courses have been, and 
to what extent directed by the Faculty, has been 
somewhat of a mystery. A few men have from time 
to time remained on the ground after graduation, 
studying independently in Sanskrit, advanced Greek, 
etc., but hitherto there has been no systematic in- 
struction, the students chiefly helping themselves and 
getting aid as they might require it from individual 
professors. Of late years an increasing number of 
the alumni of the Sheffield Scientific School have con- 
tinued their studies in their various specialties, using 
the libraries, cabinet laboratory, and other apparatus 
of the University, but furnishing for the most part 
their own instruction. 

It is only within the past year that classes have 
been organized and regular courses established in 
Philology, Political Science, History and Literature, 
designed to produce lines of study commenced in the 
undergraduate department. 

There are at present forty-five men pursuing chosen 
studies in the Graduate Schools of Yale College. For 
their behoof recitations and lectures are held by cer- 
tain of the professors at stated hours; text-books are 
used, regular-lessons assigned and courses of private 
reading recommended or prescribed. The Pailological 
course, for example, includes a classin the Science of 
Linguistics, reciting 10 Professor Whitney; a class in 
Sanskrit reading with Professor Whitney (the Hito- 
padesa and five books of the Nala have been read this 
term); aclass in the Philology of the Greek tongues, 
now reading in Theocritus, with Prof. Hadley; a class 
in Anglo-Saxon (Brownel) and one in Old English 
(using Miitzner’s Altenglische Sprachproben) under 
Prof. Lounsbury. A class in the Maeso-Gothic of 
Ulfilas will be formed next Fall under Professor Had- 
ley. The more popular or general course embrace3 a 
class in Political Science, Economy and International 
Law under Dr. Woolsey; a class in Constitutional His- 
tory under Prof. Wheeler; a classin Eogtish Litera- 
ture (occupied at present upon Chaucer) under Prof. 
Lounsbury. 

The classes are made up chiefly of graduates of 
Yale, though six other colleges are represented, and 
several scholars are non-graduates. Some are study- 
ing for the doctor’s degree and others not. The re- 
quirements for this degree are set forthin the cata- 
logue of the University. The applicant must be a 
Bachelor of Arts or Science; must have resided two 
(in some cases three) years at New Haven in actua 
attendance on the lectures and recitations in the de- 
partments of study which he elects; must pass an 
examination and prepare @ satisfactory thesis in eac1 
of the studies pursued by him (which must be at least 
three in number) and must besides show a good knowl- 
edge of French and German, and of Latin enough to 
enter the Sophomore class in Yale College. 

lt is instructive to notice that in the advanced 
courses thus loid out, the recitation system is in part 
retained. Of course there is no ** marking,’ and the 
recitatious are far more colloquial thanin the under- 
graduate schools, question and answer being freely 
used and discussion encouraged. The recitations, too, 
are supplemented by lectures and by less formal in- 
struction ex cathedra. But regular lessons are set in 
stated text-books, recited by the student and com- 
mented upon by the professor. It has been found that 
lectures alone leave the learner too little to do. The ne- 
cessity of preparing a given task in agiven time seems 
a needful stimulant even in the instance of a graduate 
scholar freely pursuing a chosen branch and relieved 
of all the restrictions of college government. It is 
useful for him to take an active part in his own edu- 
cation and not merely sit and be pumped on by a lec- 
turer. In short, the experience of the graduate school 





is vindicating the system of recitations, or at least of 
some system which shall compel a constant exhibition 
by the student, as he goes along, of the amount and 
thoroughness of his study. Of course the problem is 
to make the recitation an exercise in which instruc- 
tion by the teacher shall mix in proper quantity with 
the examination of the taught. The tendency in the 
undergraduate recitation isto make it too much an 
examination: the danger of lecture courses lies in be- 
getting a dependent, procrastinating, shiftless habit 
of mind in the student. Something partaking of the 
character of the two and supplemented by private 
study and reading on the part of the learner, is the 
ideally best instrument of instruction. And finally, 
ro amount of system is of any use unless the teacher 
is able and the learner in earnest. 

The success of the Yale School of Graduates both as 
respects the unexpectedly large number in attendance 
in this the first year of its existence, and as respects 
the profitable nature of its coursés, haS been grau.ying 
to the friends of the Higher Education. This school, 
resting not immediately on the earth, but on the basis 
of previous academic culture, forms the most promis- 
ing nucleus of a great university that exists in this 
country. Yale may now be said to offer this pros- 
pectus: a general, disciplinary education of four years 
administered through a prescribed and nearly uniform 
curriculum, followed by special education in studies 
freely chcsen and taught by liberal and truly univer- 
sity methods. 

It remains to be seen whether the public really and 
honestly want this Higher Education or whether the 
newspaper talk about the “Great American Univer- 
sity,’’ more advanced methods, more liberal choices, 
etc., is merely a cover for restlessness, laziness and im- 
patience of the necessarily slow p*Scesses of all sound 
culture. The success of this school will be a good in- 
dex of the aspiration of the community after the 
Higher Education. 

Some things the school needs and ought to have. 
One isa number of fellowships to enable promising 
but poor scholars to pursue their studies after gradua- 
tion. Another is endowments for University profes- 
sorships, epabling the more eminent professors to de- 
vote all or nearly all of.their time to the graduate 
students. As it is the professors are hard worked with 
their undergraduate classes, and in some cases have to 
give their evenings to the classes of the graduate 
school, and even then cannot meet them more than 
twice a week. These disadvantages removed, the 
school would expand its action rapidly, and there is 
hardly a limit to the usefulness of such an institution 
in the future of American scholarship and letters. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK’ 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 


[The publication of the Lectures on Preaching is necessarily 
interrupted for a week or two, and we resume in the mean 
time the publication of the Lecture-Room Talks.—EbD. C. U.] 


FrmAY EVENING, May 10, 1872, 


THINK there are a great many persons who 

are more anxious to know whether they have the 
evidence of conversion, than to know whether they 
are living in Christian dispositions. There are a great 
many persons who have thought upon thought, anx- 
ious thoughts, prayerful thoughts, as to whether the 
great change has passed upon them; whether they 
are deceived; whether or not they may consider 
themselves disciples of Christ; whether they have a 
right to the ordinances and membersh‘p of the Chris- 
tian Church; and whether they have a right 
to believe that they shall finally be saved. These 
thoughts are a great deal more in their minds than 
the thought, ‘‘ Am I living in Christian dispositions? 
Am I performing, day by day, Christian duties?” 

A great many persons wait. They feelas though to 
perform Christian duties before they are Christians 
would be a kind of insincerity—a sort of wrong done. 
“If I were a Christian,’’ they say, ‘“‘I would pray; but 
then, I am not. If I were a Christian, of course I 
should not get angry as I donow. If I were a Chris- 
tian, I should not do many things that I now do.” 
They stand and lookupon all the proprieties of 
Christian life, and say, ‘‘ As soon as I am converted I 








‘am going to take all these things up.” So they wait, 


before they take hold of duties which are obvious and 
plain, for that peculiar mental shock, that vivid transi- 
tion of feeling, which they seem to think is an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite for the performance of Chris- 
tian duty. 

Now, it does not make any difference whether you 
ere a Christian or not, it is your bounden duty to per- 
form Christian duties. The reason why a man should 
love God and his fellow men is not because heis a mem- 
ber of the church and is converted, but because, in the 
eternal fitness of things, so to love is the duty of every 
living creature. It isa duty which belongs to every 
living man, to live according to that highest style of 
manhood, which is made known in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I should say toa man, ‘‘ Whether you are con- 
verted or not, love God, and your neighbor as your- 
self; walk humbly and meekly.’”’ ‘‘ Would that be 
evidence that I am a Christian?” “If you love me, 
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keep my commandments,” said the Lord. He that is 
endeavoring to keep the commandments of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and has an intelligent uaderstanding of 
what those commandments are, is a Christian. 

What makes a manahusbandman? Aman buys a 
piece of ground in the country. It is rocky, and a 
good deal given to weeds, eminently fertile in Canada 
thistles. There is on it an old run-down barn, full of 
rats, and mice, and all sorts of vermin; and a dilapi- 
dated, tenantless house. The man goes on to his 
place, and lives in this miserable house, and has the 
rheumatism, and all manner of complaints, and never 
plows a furrow, nor sows a seed, nor eradicates a weed. 
He crawls out of his rickety, leaky shanty every 
morning, and walks around, and looks over his rocky, 
thorny, thistley farm, that is run down and good for 
nothing, and brings forth only vicious weeds; and he 
says, ‘‘I am a husbandman.” I say that he is not. 
He owns twenty acres of dirt, and rocks, and weeds, 
but he is no husbandman. 

Take another man. He has made a poor selection of 
land. Hehas a cold, clayey soil, fuil of springs, and 
poorly drained. As it slopes to the north, the sun 
does not strike it till the latest part of the day. He 
plants a few things, and works hard to cultivate them, 
but they do not come to much. Every spring he puts 
in some potatoes, but he gets out only about as many 
ashe putsin. He raises a little grass and grain, but it 
takes all his time to raise a little. Hehas no capital, 
and he makes no headway. And yet, I declare that 
that man isa husbandman. Heisavery poor one, to 
be sure; but he is trying tobe a good one. According 
to the soil he has, and the strength he has, he does very 
well. He has but one talent, and the Lord will re- 
quire of him only according to that one talént. 

Another mans a rather better slope to the south, 
and bis soil is warm in spots, though in other spots it 
iscold. It is rocky, and on the whole rather poor. 
There is a patch of four or five acres that he bestows 
his labor upon. This patch is the garden of the farm, 
and is kept in a very gcod condition. But the rest of 
his land is uncultivated. His fences are neglected, and 
he loses some of his crops on account of his negligence. 
Nevertheless, there are spots on his farm that produce 
well. He is therefore a better husbandman than the 
the first or second man: and yet, he is a very imper- 
fect one. He cultivates only a portion of his land. 
He does not subdue itall, and see that it is secured 
from waste. 

Another man has a piece of ground very much like 
that of the man last mentioned; but he has more 
ingenuity, he is more thorough, and he raises more 
crops. The annual product of his farm is twice as 
great. Heisa better husbandman. 

Another man is in advance of all these. Heis avery 
good farmer. Heis getting rich. His soil is excellent, 
he tills it well, and he has heavy crops. 

Anotber man is fairly fat. He literally rollsin abun- 
dance. He tickles the ground, and it laughs, and yields 
bountifully. He does not know where to put his 
crops. Heisa joyful old farmer. He has enough to 
take care of himself, and all that depend upon him. 
His bounty overflows, and all his neighbors are blessed 
by it. He is more a husbandman than all the rest that 
Ihave named. 

And yet, the feeble, broken-down man, who really 
tries to raise a crop, but cannot on account of his 
poverty and weakness, is a husbandman, although he 
isa very poor one. 

Now, I take it that this figure of husbandry, which 
is the Lord’s figure, may be fitly applied to Christians. 

That man who begins life under disadvantages of 
disposition and of early training can make a eertain 
fight. It will be a feeble fight; but it will be a fight. 
He meets with discouragements on every hand, and 
he sees others goipg ahead of kim, and he is conscious 
of his imperfections and failures, and he says, ‘‘ Iam 
a poor Christian, I am making but little headway; 
but Iam making a fight, though itis a feeble fight.” 
He is making a very feeble fight; and yet, very likely 
he will stand, in the last day, higher than many of 
you who makeabetter one. The Lord will say, “ It is 
required of him, according to what he hath, and not 
according to what he hath not.”’ 

Another man has a better disposition, and had a 
better early training. Though he has some infelici- 
ties of disposition, and some bad habits; yet some of 
the graces were natural tohim. He cultivates parts 
of his disposition, and other parts he neglects. On te 
whole, he is in the Lord’s husbandry. He is better 
than the other man, but is not very good. 

Another man has his whole nature broken up, and 
under some sort of cultivation. Every part of it 
is bearing harvests—is yielding spiritual fruit to the 
glory of God. Heis a better Christian, but he is no 
more really a Christian, than that man who is en- 
deavoring under less favorable circumstances to live 
Christianly. 

So to some men you may say, almost from their 
birth, ‘‘ You are not far from the kingdom of God.” 
It takes but little, only a step, as it were, to bring them 
into the holy precincts. Others have to travel a great 
while before they get into the Celestial City. Much 
depends upon differences of organizations and varia- 
tions of condition. The thing which we are to look at, 
therefore, in ourselves, is not so much, * AmIoram 
I not a Christian,’ as it is, “‘ Being a Christian, and 
endeavoring to do the will of God, at what point am I 
standing? Am I really attempting to subdue my 
whole nature to the law of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to be as sweet, as meek, as gentle, and as fruit-bearing 
in love, as my Master, and to be one with him?” 





It is a good thing for a man to pray, and itis a good 
thing for a man to sing songs, and it is a good thing 
for a man to converse on Christian themes, and itis a 
good thing for a man to bein much companionship 
with his fellow-travelers to eternity; but if he can- 
not forgive those who have offended him; if he is 
perpetually returning the evil which other men have 
done to him; if heis all the time laying up grudges, 
and making bitter and ugly speeches; if he is con- 
tinually shooting out the devil’s arrows dipped in the 
devil’s gall, and kindling fires of hatred, and anger, 
and helping on evil devices, I do not care how much he 
prays or sings, all the prayers and songs in the world 
will not stand as an equipoise to that malignant dispo- 
sition which he manifests. A man who would hurta 
neighbor; a man who would do harm to a soul for 
whom Christ died; a man who cannot restrain the 
bitterness of gall that is in him—do not tell me about 
his scngs, or his prayers, or his visions! Prayers do 
not save men; hymns do not save men; visions do 
not save men. Itis the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in men that makes them salvable, and nothing else 
does. 

God will bear. with your faults if you admit them to 
be faults, and say, ‘‘ Having fallen into them, I hate 
them, and I will watch and strive against them;’’ but 
if you fall into the spirit of selfishness, and keep it up; 
if you fall under the dominion of pride, and stick to 
it; if you fall into the ways of uncharitableness, and 
will not be convinced that you are uncharitable or 
malicious; if you are acting as an unregenerate man 
acts, you are not a Christian. When you commit sin, 
and defend it, and love it, you are not a Christian. 
To be a disciple of Christ is to be patient under 
affront. It is, being reviled, to revile not again. It 
is to follow the example of Him who prayed, “ Father, 
forgive them,” in behalf of those who were piercing 
him with a spear, and destroying him. The com- 
mand is, ‘‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you, that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven.”’ 

No man can te a Christian without having a 
Christian spirit. Itis the condition of the heart that 
determines whether you are a Christian or not. Being 
a Christian is not being faultless; it is not being un- 
temptable; it is not being in a state in which you will 
not stumble nor fall: it is being in that state in which 
you recognize the hatefulness of sin, and seek to over- 
come it. Taking the soil, uncultivated as it is, and 
subduing it, and putting in the right kind of seed, 
and giving it the right tillage, and then waiting 
patiently for the harvest—that is what makes you one 
of Christ's husbandmen. 





—Perbaps the eye of the Omniscient sees a more 
fiagrant exhibition of selfishness, and unbelief, and 
downright irreligion in many luxurious homes of 
refinement than he sees in some dens of sensual vice, 
where ignorance is sinning against but small light and 
under powerful temptations. Pleasing self without 
caring whether God is pleased or not is “sinful 
pleasure.’’—Selecied. 
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Literature and Art. 

AKT MATTERS. 
VERY remarkable lecture delivered in Lon- 
don a short time ago by Mr. Liebreich, opthalmic 
surgeon and lecturer at St. Thomas’s Hospital. He 
attempted to explain on scientific principles why 
itis that ’the style of painters changes as they grow 
old, and took Turner and Mulready as leading ex- 
amples by which to illustrate bis theories. Turner’s 
later paintings are characterized by certain peculiari- 
ties of light and form, which enable the connoisseur to 
distinguish them readily from those which were 
painted in his ‘‘second”’ or best period. Mr. Liebreich 
believes that these changes were produced bya dim- 
ness in his crystalline lens, beginning about 1831 and 
increasing during the last twenty years of his life. 
This caused a diffusion of the rays which made him 
paint his high lights in a bluish tone, contrasting too 
strongly with the adjacent parts in shadow. As the 
opacity developed itself in the crystalline lens, it 
tended more and more to give a vertical diffusion 
to the light which is seeninthe pictures painted 
subsequent to 1833. Every illuminated point in a land- 
scape was changed in his eyes into a vertical line, 
which was longer in proportion as the light was more 
intense. Thus in many of his pictures, and even in the 
engravings which have been made from them two ver- 
tical streaks prcceed from the sun, dividing the pic- 
ture in a most unaccountable way, and balanced by 
no horizontal lines, Even houses and figures are af- 
fected by this law, and where they stand near the wa- 
ter they are indefinitely prolonged, no dividing line 
being visible where substances change to reflection. 
In proof of this theory the lecturer placed in a magic- 
lantern, a small photograph on glass, of a picture of 
Venice, painted in 1833 from sketches made in 1829, 
that is his strongest period. The picture was thrown 
by means of a camera upon a screen, and when the 
audience had become familiar with it, an optical con- 
trivance intended to imitate the defect in Turner’s 
eye was placed over the instrument. The picture was 
transformed into the Venice which Turner saw and 
painted at his second visit in 1839, and its resemblance 











to pictures painted after that date is said to have been 
very striking. In further proof a photograph of a tree 
was shown, and changed by the interposition of the 
opaque lens into one which was at once recognized 
as “* Turneresque.”’ 

In the latter part of his life Mulready’s crys- 
talline lens became yellow, and therefore ab- 
sorbed a certain proportion of the blue rays. The 
effect of such a discoloration is best understood by 
looking for several minutes through a yellow glass. 
The general aspect of nature is at first too yellow, 
presently resumes its ordinary tone as the retina be- 
comes dulled by the yellow light, but a picture does 
not so regain its proper chromatic relations. Thus 
Mulready’s later pictures are too blue, butif looked at 
through a yellow glass their faults disappear. The art- 
ist it is therefore inferred saw nature correctly, but 
his canvas incorrectly. Turner, then, saw nature 
changed, and painted accordingly; Mulready saw na- 
ture as it was, but his picture as it was not. Another 
artist referred to, in consequence of a peculiar affec- 
tion of his eye (astigmatism) saw distant objects en- 
larged in a vertical direction while a painting before 
him was elongated horizontally. We have no spase 
at'present to explain the means by which these de- 
fects of vision may be overcome. Of course glasses of 
different colors and shapes bear an important part. 
Certainly if the falling off which is too often percepti- 
ble in our artists as they grow old, can in any way be 
prevented, we may all, painters as well as public, be 
gainers thereby. Mr. Ruskin’s indignation at this nat- 
uralistic view of Turner may be imagined. He has 
thus far satisfied himself, however, with saying that 
Mr. Liebreich may understand spectacles, but does 
net know much about Art. 


BOOKS. : 

A_ Comparative History of Religions. By James C. 
Moffat, D.D., Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary in Princeton, N. J. Part I. Ancient Scrip- 
tures. New York: Dodd & Mead. 1872. 

We have not found any reference by Professor Mof- 
fat, either in the preface to this valuable book or in 
the body of the work, to the Boyle Lectures of 1845-’6, 
delivered by Professor Maurice, of King’s College, 
London, and published under the title, The Religions 
of the World. The two authors have not only a com- 
mon theme, but a common purpose. Mr. Maurice, in 
the introduction of his first lecture, lays out his work 
in this way: ‘I propose to examine the great Relig- 
ious Systems which present themselves to us in the 
history of the world, not going into their details, far 
less searching for their absurdities, but inquiring what 
is their main characteristical principle. If we find good 
in each of them, we shall desire to know what this 
good is, and under what conditions it may be preserved 
and made effectual.’’ This was for the first half of 
the course, the second series being devoted to the rela- 
tion in which Christianity stands to these different 
faiths, ending with a discussion: of the question, ‘If 
there be a faith which is meant for mankind, is this 
(Christianity) the one, or must we look for another ?”’ 

The plan announced by Professor Moffat for the 
whole work, of which the volume before us is the in- 
troductory part, seems at the first glance to be some- 
what more comprehensive than this, andit is thrown 
into a more formal philosophical and chronological ar- 
rangement. The main differences in the two treatises 
will be found to lie, we think, inthe method of treat- 
ment, and in the more abundant facts which Professor 
Moffat has gathered for his preliminary work. The» 
author of the present volume has the advantage of re- 
ference to those more recent investigations and publi- 
cations which have increased our knowledge, especially 
of the Religions of the East, and have enabled us to 
judge more confidently, if not more correctly, their 
interior sense. It will be observed that this vol- 
ume is limited on the title-page to “Ancient Scrip- 
tures.”’ It includes, however, much more than an 
account and an analysis of the religious writings 
of the older nations. The first chapter is de- 
voted toa discussion of what may be termed man’s 
religious instincts, and the results of their wise and un- 
wise indulgence. The second considers the remoter 
subject of ‘** The Area of the Ancient World.’’ The de- 
scription and history of the ancient sacred writings 
occupy about a fourth of the book, and are followed 
by an instructive, though rather discursive, résumé of 
the fruits of recent scholarship. The real work of the 
author then begins, and his chief object is advanced. 
by general deductions from the material which he has 
accumulated, in regard to Primitive Theism, The di- 
vine nature and attributes; man’s relations to God; 
the rites and purposes of worship; and the priests, or 
ministers of religion. All this is done ina free and pop- 
ular way, without attempting to wrestle with the pro- 
founder questions which the themes suggest, and prob- 
ably reserving the more difficult discussions for the 
subsequent portions of his work. 

The closing chapter is devoted to supporting the 
theory of a simpler form of monotheistic faith than 
any that is found in these ancient (Pagan) Scriptures 
which the author infers from the facts he has pre- 
sented, and which he believes to have existed in a pre- 
historic antiquity. The manifest tendency to multi- 
ply objects of worship, and to make the rites of relig- 
ion more and more complex, helps him to sustain this 
view. Weare afraid he will not carry all his readers 
with him, however, in the sweeping inference with 
which he closes. **Heathenism,”’ he says, ‘‘seems to 
be the degeneracy, in various ways and degrees, of one 
primitive religion, and is related to the ancient dis- 
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pensations recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures as me- 
dizeval Christianity is to the Gospel.” 

The present volume, it will be noticed, is in a great 
measure the accumulation of materials, and the par- 
tial laying of foundations, for thesuperstructure which 
is to follow. The comparative history of religions, 
the determining of “the essential principles in- 
herent more or Jess in all,’’ and the final pointing-out 
of “‘ wherein the best religion differs from the rest,” 
we have still the pleasure of expecting. The publish- 
ers have given us the book in a pleasing shape. It isa 
small octavo, of two hundred and fifty pages, printed 
in large type on toned paper, and neatly bound. 
Sesame and Lilies; Munera Pulveris; (2nd_ Series.) 

BY 5 chn Ruskin. (New York: John Wiley and 

on 

We have here the first installment from an American 
press of Mr. Ruskin’s revised edition of hisown works. 
This re-issue was begun in London some moaths ago, 
in a style even more sumptuous than that which 
placed the first English edition far beyond the means 
of any save the wealthy; and, while it will be less in 
bulk, we doubt whether it can be much more reasona- 
ble in cost than its forerunner. The re-issue when 
complete will consist, we believe, of sixteen volumes, 
all the text of which, with a good deal more, not to be 
re-printed, is contained in the old American edition. 
The new volumes will be simply a condensation of the 
old ones, in improved shape, and ata slightly increased 
cost. 

It will be noticed that Sesame and Lilies and Munera 
Pulveris, comparatively recent works, form the 
first volumes of the series, thus preceding the Modern 
Painters. We are informed in the author’s preface 
that this is simply because they were first called for. 
Indeed, as these lectures were originally intended as 
more or less explanatory of the previously published 
writings, it is by no means an unnatural order of 
things that they should now assume the place of a 
general preface. Inview of the condensing process 
which Mr. Ruskin promises, we look forward with 
some anxiety to the coming revisions, and can only 
hope that cur favorite passages, written when the 
author was only “An Oxford Graduate,’”’ will not 
offend his matured taste and be dropped from what 
will probably be the last edition of his works for a 
generation or two. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Astronomy and Geology Compared: By Lord 
Ormathwaite, (D. Appleton and Co.) is a book that 
will attract no special attention. It deserves none. 
Lord Ormathwaite’s seventy-four years are his only 
claim to a hearing. He knows little about either 
astronomy or geology,and what he says on the sub- 
ject is extremely commonplace. A succeeding es3ay 
im tue sume volume is a feeble criticism of Darwin 
and Buckle; and the third and final paper is devoted 
to Progress and Civilization, the history of which is 
sketched in a tolerably ready way from a well-worn 
stand-point. 

An Elementary Manual of Ohemistry, abridged 
from Eliot and Stenor’s with the Cotperation of the 
Authors. By William Ripley Nichols, Assistant 
Professor of General Chemistry in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. (New York, Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. 1872) This abridgment is shorter of 
course than the manual from which it takes its name 
acd general style; yet it is at the same time more 
extended, for it includes the rudiments of organic, 
as well as the principles of inorganic, chemistry. 
Without being strikingly novel in matter or arrange- 
ment, this manual may claim typographical neatness 
and convenience, scientific accuracy, modernness, and 
special adaptability to instruction by the experimentil 
and inductive method. 


The Science Record for 1872. A Compendium of 
Scientific Progress and Discovéry during the Past 
Year. Edited by Alfred E. Beach. (New York: Munn 
&Co.) Like all such hasty compilations, this book is 
neither complete nor accurate in details as a scientific 
record. Indeed, it contains very little of purescioence, 
and a good deal that is not in any sense scientific—for 
instance, a flattering biography of the Commissioner 
of Patents, a humorous article on artificial legs, a de- 
scription of the New York Post Office, and a strong 
puff of the Underground Railway. The fact appears 
to be that the book is culled from the columns of the 
Scientific American—and we need hardly add that 
whatever are its deficiencies, the text is interesting and 
the pictures are well engraved. 


The Amateur Microscopist; or, Views of the Micro- 
scopic World. A Hand- book of Microscopic Manipu- 
lation and Microscopie Objects. By John _Brock- 
lesby, A.M. Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Harvard University. New York: 
William Wood & Co., 1871. 

This isa neat, thin quarto of 147 pages, illustrated 
with several hundred wood-cuts, and containing a 
brief account of the microscope, with descriptions of 
many interesting objects within its realm, and of the 
methods of mounting and observing them. It will be 
of little use to the student who possesses a more com- 
plete and costly manual, like that of Beale; and its 
practical directions are not full enough to supersede 
the necessity of previous knowledge of the instru- 
menton the part of the beginner: but any intelligent 
person, after an hour’s instruction from an expert 
friend, can use this little volume very well, and will 
certainly derive great entertainment as well as profit 
from ¢ven a superficial investigation of the world of 








beauty and wonder which the microscope reveals. As 

a pure and elevating home amusement, the use of this 

instrument would be worthy of earnest recommenda- 

tion, if it had no higher value. 

A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. With 
a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. 
By Henry Alleyne Nicholson, Professor of Natural 
History and Botany in University College, Toronto. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1872. 

This work is considerably more full and complete 
than the smaller Text-Book of Zoology, by the same 
author, which was published last year. We find the 
introduction particularly clear and useful, as giving to 
the general reader, as well as to the student just begin- 
ning his course, a survey of the whole field. The ques- 
tions which play so large a part in modern science, of 
the nature of life, the life-force, development, repro- 
duction, spontaneous generation, the origin and dis- 
tribution of species, are plainly and briefly stated, but 
not discussed. In the body of the work, which is de- 
scriptive, the author follows the classification of Hux- 
ley, according to which there are six sub-kingdoms, 
the first five, Protozoa, Coelenterata, Annuloida, An- 
nulosa, and Mollusca, are Invertebrates, and the sixth 
is composed of all the Vertebrates. The illustrations 
are numerous and pertinent—not lugged in to adorn 
without explaining the text. ; 


The Appletons have issued, also, two of their an- 
nounced series of ‘‘ Science Primers,’’ namely, Chemis- 
try, by Prof. H. E. Roscoe, and Physics, by Prof. Bal- 
four Stewart—small 16mos, neatly printed and illus- 
trated, and designed for the instruction of young be- 
ginners in physical science. The reputation of the 
authors is a promise of excellence in these primers 
which, upon cursory inspection, their contents seem 
to ful fill. 


MORE NOVELS. 


Poor Miss Finch. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) The characteristics 
of Mr. Collins’s stories are by this time well known to 
avery large American constituency. There isin the 
present one a little less intricacy of plot, and perhaps 
a little more dependence upon simple and natural 
emotions as the means of maintaining interest. The 
characters of the two rival brothers and of the heroine 
are delicately and powerfully drawn; those of the 
hypocritical old parson and his slatternly wife are 
disgusting caricatures; the old German doctor and 
his English colleague are cleverly sketched and con- 
trasted ; and the person who tells the story—a French 
lady’s companion, of uncertain age, widow of a South 
American patriot, is tedious and unnecessary. It is 
saying a good deal for the power of the story, to de- 
clare that in spite of the clumsy device of a narrator 
interposed between author and reader (a device 
which Mr. Collins has frequently employed, and 
never to worse effect than here) the reader is intensely 
fascinated and profoundly moved by the fortunes of 
poor Miss Finch, her love, disappointments and final 
happiness. As an analysis of the feelings of the 
blind, the book is interesting, apart from its power as 
fiction. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers are issuing a cheap 
edition of Charles Lever’s novels, of which Horace 
Tcmpleton and A Rent in a Cloud lie before us. These 
are not among the best of the numerous tales of this 
prolific author; but they contain, like all the rest, 
passages of considerable descriptive power, and 
proofs of aremarkably wide acquaintance with men 
and things all over the world. The best parts of Horace 
Templeton are its charming pictures of the sc2nes and 
people of the Tyrol, while A Rent in a Cloud is a 
commonplace sensational story, laid partly at a lake- 
side villa in Switzerland, and partly in India, where 
the villain serves during the Sepoy mutiny, on the 
wrong side. 


Mohammed Ali and his House. An Historical 
Romance. By L. Mithibach. Translated from the 
German by Chapman Coleman. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) Probably few habitual novel-readers 
need to be told what are the charms and the failings 
of the Mlihlbach stories. Their popularity has sur- 
vived even their number, though this test has been a 
severe one, and has not been sustained without some 
diminution of the enthusiasm which greeted the 
earliest volumes of. the series. There is an undoubted 
fascination in these curious bits of hashed history, in 
spite of the sameness and tameness of the dialogues 
and other original adornments of the recorded facts 
which are employed as a frame for the structure. 
Mohammed Ali is not above the average in interest, 
though it possesses an advantage in the romantic 
scenes of its narrative, and the wonderful history of 
its hero. 

Good-Bye Sweetheart. By Rhoda Broughton. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) If this author describes 
buman nature as she believes it to be, she must have 
been very unfortunate in her associates, or else her 
perceptions, moral and mental, must be singularly 
perverted. Such selfishness, such jealousies, such 
shallowness of heart and brain as her dramatis per- 
sone exhibit are, we rejoice to believe, as rare in the 
world as they are in literature. The book is written 
with power, and some of the descriptions which touch 
merely the superficial traits, natural or physical, of 
the subject in hand, are exceedingly well done; but 
we cannot recall a single instance, wherein human 
Bature is cleverly “ hit off,’’ that does not depend for 
its force upon a direct or implied sarcasm, bitter in 
its character, and unrelieved by any such genial humor 








as lightened Thackeray’s cynicism, and made us lauzh 
even when our own peculiar weaknesses were brought 
home to us. 


- John Jasper’s Secret. (Philadelphia : T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers.) All that we can say for this book is 
that it claims to be a semi-official sequel to Dickens’ 
Mystery of Edwin Drood. This version of thestory was 
prepared in London, and, according to the prefaces, is 
the result of a careful collection, not only of the scant 
“materials ’’ left by the author in the shape of notes, 
but of hints as to plot and incideat which he from 
time to time let fall in conversation with his friends. 
The tale of Edwin Drood as completed here is replete 
with natural and supernatural incident, and has con- 
siderable interest as an elaborate effort to realize Mr. 
Dickens’ design. Opinions must differ as to the suc- 
cess of the authors in working out this peculiar line of 
literary exploration. 


The recent death of Mazzini, by calling attention 
anew to the period of Italian history in which he was 
most active and prominent, argues fresh interestin a 
book as old as Gajani’s Roman Evile (New York: 
Sheldon, Blakeman & Co.) Gajani was one of the 
noblest of the Italian exiles who came to this country 
after the fall of Rome. He was an early comrade of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi; but he was by nature a stu- 
dent rather than a warrior, and peacefully he passed 
the years until he was able to return to free Italy, 
though he did not live to see Rome redeemed. His 
charming autobiography ought to have been com- 
pleted with some notice of his later career. 


Scribner, Welford and Co. have published Hero 
Worship, and the second and third volumes of Oliver 
Cromwell, as further installments of their new bijou 
edition of Carlyle. We have already more than once 
called attention to the typographical excellence and 
the unusual cheapness of this edition. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
Rev. Edward Fontaine, . ‘‘ How the World was Peopled.” 
J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
A. Von Auer, , . « “Hs a Fashion. Pe 
Mrs. Emma M. Beil, - « ‘Poem 
Marie A.ldeen, . . . “* Changing the Cross and Wear- 
ing the Crow 
JOHN WILEY & SON, New York. 
Horace Green, M. D., LL.D., “‘ Favorite Prescriptions,” . 
EDWIN W. BULLINGER, New York. 
The Monitor, Postoffice, Banking and Shippers’ Guide, 1872. 
ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia. 
“K.M.W.” . « » “Milie.” 
RoBERT CARTER & ny ones New York. 
Agnes Giberne, . “The Day Sta 
Horatius Bonar, D. D. - “The Sons of the New Creation.” 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, London. 
J. Baldwin Brown, . * Buying and Selling and Getting Gain,” 49 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co., New York 


Authors. 


- $2 50 


Charles Lanzian,. . . ‘*The Japanese in America,” - 150 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
+ *7e da Tim 
Lots 7. “Dewitt Talmage, a Sermons." ne ne Ee, 3a 
B. L, Farjeon, » “Grif,” . e 40 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
AGraduate, . . .- ~~. ‘“Paulof Tarsus.” 


Cc. C. CHATFIELD, New Haven. 
Henry N. Day, . ~. «- “The Science ot Hsthetios.” 
Hrrcncock & WALDEN, New York. 
D.A. Dryden, . . “The Resurrection of the Dead.” 
Noyes, HOLMES & Co., Boston. 
Edmund H. Sears,** The Fourth Gospel: The Heart of Christ,” 
Dopp & MEAD, New York. 


Lyman Abbott, _. - “Laicus.” . « 
James D. Dana, LL. D.. he « ** Corals and Coral Islands.” - 6 09 
Eugene Peletan,. . . ‘* The Pastor of the Desert.” 125 


EBEN SHUTE, Boston. 


C. W. Studley (Editor), . “eons from the Hours,’ (Sun- 
day-School Concert Exercises ) 
The same, . “Concert Exercises, New Series,” 60 


IVISON, “BLA KEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New York. 
William Swinton, . “ First Lessons in our Country’s History.” 89 
THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION Society, New York. 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton, **‘ Constance Sherwood’ - (Illus. » « 20 
“M.A. “The House of Yorke 209 
“J M.C.” (Translator), - Little Pierre, the Pedlar of ‘Alsace, 15) 

S.H. Burke, . . - “Men and Women of the amish 
Reformation(2vols),. . . 400 


JAMES MILLER, New York. 
Boston Lectures, . . ‘Christianity and Modern Thought.” 
Pott, YOUNG & Co., New York. 

The Rev. Milo Mahan, *, “ Confession. of 23 
J. H.Cornell, . - “The Congregational Tune- Book, * 125 
LITTLE, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Francis Parkman, . o« “She Oregon Trail.’’ 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, New York. 
“ The Sacrifice of Praise, . « 2580 
J. M. STODDART & Co., Philadelphia. 
Author of “ Ten Nights ina Bar-Room,” . ‘*Three Years ina 
Man-Trap.” 


A. ROMAN & Co, 
- « “Tourists’ Guide to the Yosemite,” 3 00 
E. J. HALE & SON, New York. 
Ada Augusta Galt, . . ‘“.Dave Fairfax.” . 0 oe co 100 
A. S. BARNES & CO., New York. 
John G. Chapman, N.A., . ‘‘ Elementary Drawing Book,” , 150 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
Frederick Denison Maurice, ‘* The Lord’s Prayer.” 
A. WILLIAMS & Co., Boston. 
David Pulsifer, A. M., . “The Battle of Bunker Hill,” , 6 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 


San Francisco. 
J. M. Hutchings, 


Author of ‘*‘ Hungering and fg . “Eva and Bertie,” 53 
Rev. A. F. Dickson, e e Temptation in the ame = US 
Mrs.H.C. Knight, . . “Old Paths,” . - 


SHELDON & Co., New York. 
C.H. Spurgeon, . . “Sermons” (ninth series). 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, New York. 


Mrs. Wilson, . . » “Sydney Martin; or, Time will Tel!,” 100 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION REFORMED CHURCH, New York. 
Rev. Wm.S8.Vlumer,. . ‘*The Promises of God,” - « & 


JAMES R. OsGooD & Co., Boston. 


Bayard Taylor, . “The Masque of the Gods,’ e 23% 
Charles Dudley Warner, - “Saunteriags,” . ° . ° - 150 
CARLETON, New York. 

Z. Topelius, . “Gustave Adolph,” . . « «eee 

.B PETERSON, BROTHERS, oo ser . 
Eliza A. meni, é ** Cancelled,’ ‘ « 1% 


We have also received anne numbers of the jinnen publica- 
sions: 

Harper's Magazine—Biackwood's Edinburgh Magazine—The Phrno- 
logical Journal—Eclectic Engineering—British Quarterly Review —New 
Y¥ york. The Atlantic—Good Health—Old and New—The Medical Record— 
The Industrial Monthly—The Religious Magazine——Boston. Arthur's 
Home M ine—St ‘Paul’s—Goo Words—Contemporary Review—Our 
Monthly— hiladelphia. The Lakeside Monthly—Chicago. Journal of 
Science and Arts—New Haven, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








FASHIOMS FOR SUMMER.—The Dolly Varden 
Polonaise is the charming novelty of the sea- 


- gon, where wash material is used. It can be 


changed from an elegant tight-fitting polonaise 
to a plain pelisse in less than three minutes, and 
then readjusted as quickly. It requires oniy 


- six yards of yard widegoods. Wefurnishthe 


pattern with a cleth model which shows exactly 
how to make and put it together, and how it 
will look when finished. Price, one dollar. 
Special offer. Any person who will eut this 
notice out and inclose it with one dollar to us 
before June 1st, we will mail to them this pat- 
tern with the cloth model and send Smith’s Il- 
lustrated Pattern Bazaar for one year free. 
Now is the time to subscribe for the best fash- 
ion magazine in the world, and the only fashion 
publication in this country that imports styles 
and sells patterns of them. We furnish cloth 
models with every pattern. If you wish to see 
a cut and description of our Dolly Varden 
Polonaise, see 2d page of this paper May Ist. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, NewYork. 


HovUsEKEEPERS.—The American Institute 
awards the premium to Electro Silicon as being 
the best article for cleaning and polishing Sil- 
ver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, Drug- 
gists, House Furnishing and Grocery Stores. 
CoFFLN, REDINGTON & Co., Agents, No. 9 Gold 
Street, New York. 


FActs FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. Rev. W. V. 
Milligan, Cambridge, Ohio, has saved with her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine hun- 
dreds of dollars in the last ten years without a 
cent for repairs. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


f TuE Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce for 
family use, in pints and half-pints, for salo by 
every first-class grocer. 

Buy your Hats from Burke, 210 Broadway, 
corner of Fulton Street. 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indezical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed free 


RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Will ‘purchase anything required for personal wear 
or household use, at five per cent. upon cost of af- 
ticle. Information in regard to styles, with om 
lar. upon application. If samples are wanted 
oons — as peetane stamps. 7 permitted to atie 

Frothingham; oO. Piage, D. D5 J. 
eS Taek. with Arnold, bce tate 
Merchant, with A. T. Stew art & Co.; a. “iament 
Putsam. of G. P. Putnam & Son 

Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 vifth Ave., N.Y. 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT having resumed 
ner long-established Purchasing Agency, will be 
-pleased to make purchases for our readers. She 
will also give without charge, any information in 
regard to fashions and materials, where stamp is 
enclosed to prepay postage. 

Persons sending orders will please remit half 
their ae 4 [= draft, Post Office order, the balance 


i “Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT, 
Care Sun Office 
New York City. 


ET OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 


OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 
Comprising six articles, namely; 


540 732 412 
Cloak. Gored Robe. Yoke Slip. 


431 339 
Petticoat. Shirt. 


Bent on receipt of 2cents. Nosetsseparated. To 
prevent mistakes, persons sending for Patterns 
will please write name, County and State very —, 
atterns of all kinds sent by mail onreceipt of 
price and measure. A’ Descriptive Illustrated In- 
dex sent on receipt of a stamp to prepay —-- 
Price of Patterns are reduced, none now, being 
charged more than 25 cents. Address 


J. B. SMALL, 
PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, 
643 Broadway, N. Y., 

Same Block as Grand Central Hotel. 


ofiasy - _ Tiustrated advertisement on page III. 


HE SY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 183 N AS3AU STREET, 














337 
Night Slip. 





American or Forei; a Publi 
post-paid at p Rtn gh tomy cations sent by mail 


A MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England, 


Vertical Railway, Suits, and Single Apart: 
with Bathing and nd Water conveniences opnnecting’ 
Billiard Halls ae ce Office, and Café. 

ICE & SON, Proprietors, 


E OFFER ANY ONE OF THE STANDARD 
SEWING MACHINES and $100 in cash as 
somnceesee to any worthy person for a few 
ore light, honorable and genteel euretogmens. 
Address PALMER MANUFACTURING Co., 57 Station 
D, Bibie Hoyse, New York. 








BARTLETT, BEERY, 
- REED & CO,, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS oF 
SILKS DRESS GOODS, anp FANCY 
DRY GOODS, 

Announce their removal to the new store, 
557 anp 559 Broapway, N. Y,, 
Near the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

They are sole importers of their celebrated brand, 
THE “CAPITOL ALPACAS,” 
and offer them for sale, together with full lines of 

SILKS, 


DRESS rong 
SHAW. 
HOSIERY & GLOVES, 


WHITE GOODS, 
LINEN 


ES 
KID GLOVES, 
, &o. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


J UST READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST 

















MINES, MILLS, and FURNACES 
OF THE 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES; 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS, 

By ROssITER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 


U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journul,” etc.; Au- 
thor of “The ee hg the Wes ,” “‘ American 
Mines and Mining,” 


1 —_ Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO. Publishers 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


&3” For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. ag 


OOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. ‘ 








ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
770 Broadway, cor. 9th Street, 


Have for sale a very large assortment of Sunday- 
School Library Books, selected from the Cata- 
logues of the Religious Publishing Societies, and 
other unexceptionable sources. 


From a Pastor in Iowa, 


Seeing your letter containing the list of books 
‘ou sent us, it reminds me of a duty which I owe 
0 you, and which Ido most cheerfully fulfill, the 

acknowledging the excellence of your selections. 
All of our people so far as [ yo ever heard them 
speak, and I have heard very many speak of the 
matter, pronounce it the best. selected library 
they have ever seen. 





Practical —Educational—Scientific. 


GARBDENER'S MONTHLY, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 


$2.00 per annum. 
Specimens, your choice, 20 cts. 
surplus stock, free. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 
“Others may know of a better, Horticultural 
Magazine in America. z DO NOT.” 
Address, HAS. H. MAROT, 
No. 814 coma Street, Philadelphia. 











LL BOOK LOVERS should subscribe to the 
AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, a Monthly Journal 
of Literature. cont amp t for y Becmen number. 


84 Nussau street, New York. 
Bubscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents. 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 13 
vols., now ready, embrace some of the best 
books over offered to the American public. 
HROP & 6 Publishers, Boston. 
DAY aco, Dover, N. H. Catalogues free. 











AcrEnts! Acrnts! AcEnts! 


tone will pay $40 per week in cash, and expenses, 
0 good agents who will engage with us at once. 
|X Fy fernisbet Ada 
F. A. ELLS & co. ‘Charlotte, Mich. 





_ AGENTS 


WANTED in unoccupied territory,to whom steady, 
genteel, and profitable employment will be given. 
Ladies that can furnish good references address 
FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE CO., 
68 Bank Street, Cleveland, O. 


a AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass for Rev. Dr. J. P. THOMPSON’S 
“HOME WORSHIP for Every Day inthe Year.” 
Recommended by and suited to all denominations, 
and considered the best Subscription Book of the 








‘THE GARDNER FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHER 


Is UNQUESTIONABLY the best Hictinguishee ever 
invented. Itisalways ready; it is self-acting,and 
— with WONDERFULe ciency. Is an absolute 
ion from fire. Approved and adopted by 

be Government for use on steam vessels, and in 
the Army and Navy. Send for] Descriptive u- 


; 1306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





times. This work meets a want felt by ali classes 
of Evangelical Christians. Liberal terms are of- 
fered. Apply to H. A. BROWN & OO., 144 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 


Ret LOVE.”—A ents Wanted for 

erry’s Museum.” $1.50 a year, with a 

fine aeshat raving, “ First ave, “thee to So every 
subscriber. rite fer specimen and terms 

HORACE B. FULLER. Publisher, Boston. 








MUSIC, &c. 


THE 
CoMING CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 
To BE READY JULY 1. 


THE STANDARD. 


By L. O. ee of Boston, and H, R. PALMER, 
Chicago. Price, $1.50. 


As the sn works of these gentlemen have 
had very marked success in the East and in the 
West, the coming book cannot fail to be the suc- 
cess of the season! Specimen pages sent free, on 
application. 











Managers of Sabbath Schools are becoming more 
oe! more convinced that the beautiful Singing- 


GLAD TIDINGS, 


(Price 30 cents, paper, 35 cents, boards), is one of 
the very best books. 


WINNER'S NEW SCHOOLS 


For the Piaroforte, Cabinet Organ, Guitar, Cor- 
net, Violin Fife, Accordeon, German Accordeon, 
Clarionet, Tiute, Flageolet, costing but 75 cents 
each, are ‘just what are needed for cheap and at- 
tractive instruction books. 





Charming Song— 


THE GATES AJAR. 


THOMAS. 40. 


The above Books and Piece sent, st-paid, on 
receipt of retail price. si Seahattatias 


O. DITSON & C@O., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


N OVELLO’S 
CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, | # 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 
edges: 








oks,each........ 
Beethov en ‘s aman ee eachi Sonatas.. 
Thirty-four Miscellane- - 


ous nprenmeccepenens cee vi 150 
Chopin's Valses... coccceccccce cocccccese 1 20 
Polonaises...........+00++ cosoee 150 
“ errr nmnororeeneeconne coooe 150 
“ 1 50 
bd 150 
se 2 00 





relu 
Mendelssohn’ 8 Lieder ohne Worte - 
Books). folio, splendidly bound.. 4 50 
ae sangeet s Lieder ohne Worte, oe- 


pbb enebn Rane ovabeeotncbanksesacens 150 250 
Mendelssohn” s Piano-forte Works, fo- 

lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 00 
Mendelssohn’ 8 do. do., octavo, 3 vols. 9 

Di stocssvesssesssabtenedes seccce coce 9SO 08H 

Schubert's tien Sonatas...... socecseesee 150 2 50 

Dances, complete .......... 75 
ws PROD. a cisecesscec0s rr: wae) | 
Mozart’s Som atas.......ssesccccess 150 250 


Weber’ s Complete Pianoforts Works. 17% 380 
Schumann’s Album, containing forty- 
SS RRR Re Cay 10 200 
———— 8 atone Scenes, nine Easy 
Pieces 


Pee eee Ieee errr) 


MOTHER GOOSE, 


Or NATIONAL NURSERY RayYmMes. Set to Music 
by J. W. ELLIOTT, with 65 beautiful Lllustrations 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Paper Boards, 
$1.50. Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 

ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 

G2” Fend for Catalogue and Lists to 

NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 BROADWAY, N EW YORE. 





** Best beeause Cheapest! 
Cheapest because the best!” 


(CHRISTIAN PRAISE, HYMN, anp 
TUNE BOOK! 


CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. HrrcHcock 
of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


Its cheapness comes from the absence of lumber ; 
its excellence, from the presence of gems only, 
both of poetry and music. Books of thrice its bulk 
abounding in didactic poetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence, are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that scarce a third of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its fifth edition—1 vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.34, retail—and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church. Single copies mailed on re- 
ecipt of retail price. 

*, Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane 8t., N. Y. 





N EW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC 
O0OK— 
THE CROWN 


OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS. By L. H. Dow- 
Lina. The Music in THE CROWN consists of the 
choicest gems of many of the best authors of 
Sunday-School Music in America, being selected 

rincipally from the works of GEO. F. ROOT and 
Pt ?, BLISS, together with an excellent assortment 
of new ieces. It contains 160 pages, and is bound 
in boards only. 

For sale by all Booksellers, Price, $3 69 per doz. 

Specimen copy 30 cents, post-paid, by mail. 


Llished b 
iis JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CIN@NNATI, OHTO. 


T RECREATIONS.— A complete guide to 
A ‘Ornamental ba wit oe Sent by 


mail on, receipt OTON & 00. Publishers, Boston. 








GS UNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 
OVER 350,000 COPIES OF 
PURE GOLD. 


By REV. ROBERT LowrRy and W. HOWARD DOANE. 
SOLD IN ONE YEAR. 


BRIGHT JEWELS. 


By REV. ROBERT LOwRy, WM. F. SHERWIN and 
CHESTER G. ALLEN. 


FRESH LAURELS, 


By WM. B. BRADBURY. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


By Tuo. E. PERKINS and REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


Retail price of either of the above, in board cov- 
ers, 36 cents ; $30 per hundred. 


THE BRADBURY TRIO. 


Containing all the Songs of the NEW _CHAIN, 
NEW SHOWER, and NEW CENSER. Price $1 retail, 
board covers; $75 per hundred. 








(2 A single Specimen Copy of any of our Books 
— by ma a post-paid, on receipt of the retail 
price. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
425 Broome St., N. ¥., or 726 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


RAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 

A monthly nagazine. Each number contains 

24 pages of beautiful new music and original read. 
ing matter. OVER $20 WORTH OF MUSIC GIVEN IN 
EACH VOLUME. Klegant premiums for clubs. 
Only $1 per year. Specimen copies containing a 
len ‘e amount of new music, List { Premiums ys 
. i a sont to any ees on receipt of 


. BRAIN ARD'S SONS, qa 
&@” Catalogues >f Music sent free. ” 


5. 00 SUNDAY -SCHOOL AND 

REVIVAL MUSIC BOOKS as 
ellos: “ Heavenly Echoes,” *‘Diadem,” “Choral 
Harp,” “ Christian,” ‘ Melodist,’” and “ Zion's 
Refreshin Showers,” a little sho worn, will be 
sold at half-price. Board covers 1 » postage 5c. 
Paper covers Se. be postage 12c. Ware Rooms— 
481 Broadwa Mercer-st., N. ¥. HORACH 
WATERS, liebe of Sheet Music and Books, 
and Manufacturer and Dealer in Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs. 


LORACE WAT 
A GREAT OFFER ! #QBACE WATERS, 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PLANOS, MELODE- 
ONS and ORGANS of six first-class makers, includ- 
ing Waters’, at extremely Low Prices for Cash, or 











will take part cash and balance in month! install- 
ments. ew oo PIANOS, modern improve- 
ments, for $275, An ind of PARLOR 


new k 
ORGAN, the most gosh ital style and perfect tone 
over .~* now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, 
ew 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


NION COLLEGE, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
ALUMNI DAY, TeEESDAY, JUNE 25TH. 
COMMENCEMENT, WEDNESDAY, JUNE x 
For aegess or Circulars, address EB. M. JEN- 
KINS, Registrar. For information respecting the 
Civil Engineering School, address Rrof. Capy 
STALEY. E.N.'P OTTER, President. — 


ORCESTER FREE INSTITUTE. | 


This institution offers theoretical and practica 
instruction in those branches of knewledge that 
underlie the industrial arts. 

Each student devotes ten hours a week and the 
month of July to practice in the line of his chosen 
profession. 

For Catalogues address 

Prof. C.O. THOMPSON, 
Worcester, Mass. 

















EMALE COLLEGE, 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELY, Ph. D. President. 


Spring session begins March 24th. 
For terms .etc., address as above. 





OME FOR. CHILDREN. —A good 

home, care and education, are provided for 

pre By yey coneerning whic gob infoemation 
can be had by addressing mas 

Farm atone teen. 





~ CLASSIC: AL TEACHER 


Of successful experience, a New England Sas 
uate, would accept a good position the com 

ear. Superior references. Address PRINCIPAL. 

ox 28, Hartford, Trumbull County, Ohio. 


HESTER SQUARE BOARDING AND DAY 
J SCHOOL for Young Ladies. The next School 
Year will begin Tuesday, September 24th, 1 
For Catalogue and tenis > ply to Rev. & EORGE 
GANNETT, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


OR BOYS.—Supericr atvant pe at Riverview 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, N é 
J giving MILITARY ACADEMY, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going Schooi 

















OR CLERGYMEN AND AUTHORS. 


SERMON PAPER, four sizes, perforated flat 
sheets, with cases. REPORTERS’ and STUDENTS’ 
Paper, for Pencil, with cases. AUTHORS’ and Ep- 
ITORS’ perforated Manuscript ‘apers. Samples 
and _—— sent free. Morgen s Patent Reservoir 
Mucilage and Inkstands. MORGAN ENVELOPH 
CO., Springfield. Mass. 


HE LITTLE CORPORAL, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR Boys AND 
GIRLS, amp OLDER apt wee — Youra 
Hearts. Terms 2.0 8 set mber 15c. 
Address JOHN E. dn Publis or. Chicago, Ill, 


Oh te? BOOKSTORE IN THE 

ORLD. 136,782 New and Old Books on hand. 
Almost given away. New Catalogues Nos. 31, 82 
and 33, Send stamp. LEGGAT BROTHERS, No. 3 
Beekman street, New York. 


EB. & H.T. ANTHONY & OO., 601 Broadway, 

op. 5 Metropolitan. CHROMOS AND FRAMES, 
BTEREO PEs & VIEWS, GuArnoscorns, i Mngat- 
ETHOSCOPES, agncun ow 


ne toon Bit Blides a a va specialty. 
Manufacturers of of Photographic Ma‘ 
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Norice.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
simile signature of the Publishers aranteei one year’s 
service of the paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos 
“Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” by mail: Said Certificate 
of Subscription to be presented only after the r ion by the 
subscriber ef the first number of his er, addressed with 
lar printed label, giving name, an te of expiration of the 
subscription. 

N. B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the Publishérs in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 





To ConTRIBUTORS.—Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, 
at the time they are sent, a request is made to that effect an 
sufficient postage stamps are inclosed. 

Manuscripts net so accompanied will not be preserved, and 


subsequent requests for their return cannot be complied with. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








Reguiar Circulation, over 119,000 Copies. 


Father Gavazzi held an immense audience in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, for an hour and a half, 
nearly, in rapt attention, while he gave an account 
of the evangelization of Italy. In Rome he would 
found a school of the prophets, and train evangeli- 
cal ministers, from out of the native population, to 
become pastors of the churches which are now 
springing forth all over Italy, like stars in its long 
night. American Christians should vie with each 
other in promoting Italian evangelization. 











The campaign just begun will afford a sharp test 
of the earnestness of the Administration in civil 
service reform. It has a chance to signally refute 
the assailants of its sincerity, and give the best en- 
couragement to its friends. It can do this by leav- 
ing undisturbed in their positions those public offi- 
cials who may support Mr. Greeley. To do so will 
be an act transcending the standard of political mo- 
rality which has hitherto been accepted. But it is 
no more than the best sentiment of the times de- 
mands. And no such effective and crushing reply 
could be made to those who deny that reform is 
progressing under this Administration. The “ Inde- 
pendent” Republicans most intent on a radical 
change in the civil service system were profoundly 
disappointed by the Cincinnati nomination. That 
element can in no other way be so effectually re- 
gained to the President’s support as by his taking a 
high course in this matter. [t will be worth more 
to the party than a bushel of resolutions at Phila- 
delphia. 





Two of our religious exchanges —the Inde- 
pendent and the Churchman —contain well-timed 
protests against the abuse of political caricatures. 
Since Mr. Nast and some of his followers have raised 
this department of art from its former low estate, 
and made of it a really effective weapon, we are all 
concerned in its being used purely and honorably. 
It cannot do this ;"it cannot even continue effective, 
except as it respects the moral sense of the people. 
The style of attack which was very effective against 
Tweed and his gang fails utterly when aimed at 
Messrs. Greeley and Trumbull and Schurz. These 
gentlemen are not knaves or assassins, and to paint 
them as such willin the end only strengthen them 
with the people that justly resents the slander. There 
is at present abundance of fair game for the 
satirist in the political ficld, and he does not need to 
poison his arrows. 





It is not unfrequently said of a candidate for the | 


Presidency or other high ofiice, “ Well, he’s honest, 
anyhow, and that’s the main thing.” Is honesty a 
sufficient qualification for a lecomotive engineer ? 
Would you engage a man even to shoe your horse, 
knowing of him only that he was an honest man? 
But shoeing a horse and driving a locomotive are 
the simplest of arts compared to the business of con- 
ducting a government. The Presidency demands 
such qualities of judgment, of insight, of firmness 
and tact, of experience and skill in administration, 
of moral purpose, and power to adapt means to ends, 
that it is sheer folly to approve a man for it on the 
ground that he is not a rogue. A President ought 
indeed to be honest, but to say that honesty is the 
main thing is like saying that the main thing for a 
painter is to have two eyes. 








A caucus is simply a contrivance by which a mi- 
nority, and a comparatively small minority, of a 
body can rule the whole of it. Suppose a State Sen- 
ate is composed of nineteen members—ten Republi- 
cans and nine Democrats. A majority of six can 





control the Republican caucus, and through it the 
whole House. In short, less than a third of the Sen- 
‘ate may elect officers, carry measures, and share 
with a similar minority in the other House the con- 
trol of the State. We cannot but be gratified at the 
appearance of a public protest from Dr. Woolsey, 
Dr. Bacon and others against the use of this insti- 
tution in the election of a United States Senator 
from Connecticut. In saying this, we do not at all 
enter into the general merits of this particular 
election. The nominee of the caucus, Gen. J. R. 
Hawley, is a man eminently qualified for the office, 
and we should rejoice to see it conferred on him. 
But we are pleased with the protest; first, as a 
symptom of the renaissance of patriotism, upon 
which we have a right to congratulate ourselves, 
and, secondly, because we believe the caucus prin- 
ciple unjust and unhealthy. 








LIFT UP THE BANNER. 


HE defection of Mr. Greeley, and his nomination 
by the Cincinnati Convention, has brought 
surprise and uncertainty, for tlle moment, upon the 
public mind; but it ought not for aninstant to throw 
doubt upon the path of duty. The Philadelphia 
Convention is now bound, even if it were not its 
duty before, to raise up the old Republican banner 
under which have been gained such illustrious vic- 
tories, and to print upon it the name of GENERAL 
GRANT! 

It is not now a question whether General Grant 
has been a little toe firm or too lax, too fast or too 
slow. By the conduct of those who have abandoned 
the Republican party, he has been placed in a posi- 
tion where order, public safety, and honor, require 
his re-election. We believe the public peace, order, 
and safety require the continued ascendency of the 
Republican party, and that no other man can now 
so well lead the party as General Grant. 

It is not the fault of the Republican party that per- 
sonal piques and private ambitions, mingled in a few 
cases with some worthy aspirations for reform, 
have broken out into revolt and political revolution. 
But it will be its fault if it shrinks from the conflict 
forced upon it, or loses victory through discourage- 
ment or indifference. : 

If the danger which lies before us be once appre- 
ciated, we do not believe that our citizens will step 
off from firm and stable ground into the morass or 
quicksand of experiments. 

It isa time for making plain the old landmarks— 
for arousing again that stanch courage by which 
the Republican party has often carried the country 
safely through perils more threatening than those 
which environ it now. 

What are we to gain by a new party—made up in 
haste, without common principles, jumbled together 
not to correct: grave public evils, but to avenge pri- 
vate griefs, or to reward violent and irregular ambi- 
tion? 

Every great interest in the land is flourishing. 
Even in the South, enfeebled by war, and bewildered 
by the total revolution of its industrial economy, 
there has been a slow but steady recuperation, ex- 
cept in the cases of one or two States, where local 
causes thwarted the honest endeavor of Government 
for their peace and security. Is it prudent to aban- 
don a ship that has been tried and proved in a hun- 
dred storms, for a new ship, a new crew, made up 
of deserters, of malcontents, of raw landsmen, and 
of suspicious men come from we know not where ? 

Can that be a safe leader who has so suddenly be- 
come the favorite of the whole Democratic race, by 
whom he has for thirty ye.zs been immeasurably 
abused, and against whom he has fought that.inces- 
sant battle on which his political fame rests? What 
is the meaning of this strange new friendship be- 
tween life-long enemies? Such friendships are sus- 
picious! Horace Greeley, president of the United 
States by the votes of the Southern men who car- 
ried on the war,and of that Democratic party which 
hung like a dead weight on Lincoln’s Administra- 
tion ! 

If the Democratic party, in view of its past history 
and testimony, shall now indorse Mr. Greeley, their 
life-long antagonist, it will not be by conversion 
nor by honorable surrender, but by an act of politi- 
cal immorality as shameful as ever was recorded! 
There have been, before this, coalitions between 
antagonistic elements for the mere sake of power. 
They have never been deemed honorable. But they 
will all turn to the color of virtue by the side of 
the infamy of such a coalition as is’ now meditated! 
Is it into the hands of such a party that our cireum- 
spect merchants, our prudent mechanics, our intelli- 
gent working men, are willing to commit the govern- 
ment of this great nation? Are we to live to see 
the man in whom we have taken such pride, con- 
ducting an administration by the leave of the men 
whose policy he has all his life abhorred, and against 
whom he has emptied a thousand quivers ? 





Horace Greeley, borne to txe Presidential chair by 
Democratic votes! Do the Democrats love him? 
Do they believe ix his past life? Are they insympa- 
thy with him in ideas, principles, or policy? If 
they adopt him, will it not be for the sake of break- 
ing down the Republican party? Failing in an 
election, Mr. Greeley might perhaps yet better serve 
the Democratic party by dividing his own former 
party to let his life-long enemies pass through to 
victory with a candidate of their own! 

Mr. Greeley is in bad company. He is ina false 
position. He is abandoning his old friends and 
taking council with his enemies. He is on the wrong 
path. Possibly, but not probably, at the end of this 
new road to which his feet have been so honerably 
unaccustomed, he may find the Presidential chair. 
But it will be a dreary one. He may gain in emi- 
nence and lose in honor. It will be an illustrious 
career effulgently disgraced. We believe Mr. Gree- 
ley is under a Providence that has better things in 
store for him than honors gained at the hands of 
men who only use him to destroy his life-long 
friends. 

In such aday as this there should be no faint 
hearts at Philadelphia! Let a declaration of princi- 
ples be framed worthy of the city from which was 
issued the old Declaration of Independence. Give 
to General Grant an enthusiastic renomination. 
Then, by every honorable means let Republicans 
strive for victory over open enemies and insidious 
friends! 

If defeated in November, let the party stand com- 
pact, courageous, enterprising in Opposition ;—sure 
that soon the banner will return to its hands, and 
that it will complete the great work of national 
reformation which it has so nobly begun! 





LEGISLATING IN HASTE£. 


HE greatest evil connected with the everlasting 
oratory and parliamentary maneuvering in 
our national and State legislatures is the neces- 
sity which it entails of finally transacting in a hurry 
the business which should receive the most careful 
and deliberate consideration. It is true that these 
bodies are not so idle and thoughtless as they ap- 
pear to a casual observer. A stranger, for instance, 
sitting for the first time in the gallery of the Senate 
or the Representatives, at Washington, and noting 
the members as they read newspapers, write letters, 
promenade about the floor, go a-visiting to each 
other’s seats in a chatty way, or clap hands as a sig- 
nal to the pages, and not at all in sign of applause 
to the droning or shouting individual who has the 
floor, naturally wonders how the business gets done 
at all by such a listless crowd. This impression is 
only deepened by contrast, when he sees sudden at- 
tention and eager interest pervade the assembly; 
the members gather round the speaker of the mo- 
ment, greeting his points with laughter or applause; 
the debate thickens; everybody wants to get a share 
it; retorts and repartees fly swift and thick; surely 
this is a matter of vital importance. But he finds 
that it is all about some honorable gentleman’s re- 
marks, which are hurled into the honorable gentle- 
man’s teeth; or it is an electioneering skirmish, re- 
ferring to general politics outside, and not at all to 
any question immediately before the House.. Then 
come hours and days of weary filibustering ; the mi- 
nority, certain in the end to be outvoted and con- 
quered, counting it a duty and pleasure to waste as 
much time as possible before the consummation ar- 
rives. Small wonder if the observer is both puzzled 
and disgusted by this strange lack of efficiency and 
economy in the machinery of legislation. 

It must be candidly confessed that such a view is 
not altogether just. The hard work of legislation is 
done, not on the floor, but in the committee-room. 
That there is a great deal of it, and that it is per- 
formed, in niost cases, with conscientious industry, 
we are very glad to believe. A large part of the 
time apparently thrown away by the public sessions 
is really utilized by the patient diligence of the com- 
mittees. If the pastimes of speech-making and 
roll-calling merely served to permit the due consid- 
eration and preparation of the necessary measures 
of legislation, they would do no great harm. 

But, unfortunately, the sport goes so far as to in- 
terfere with serious work; and it comes to pass, 
year after year, that most important decisions are 
made in a hurry, because there is no time left for 
their serious consideration. It seems to us, for in- 
stance, that the Congress of the United States is 
making slow progress with the appropriation bills, 
and that some of these measures may have to be 
rushed through, during the last hours of the session, 
perhaps with all sorts of objectionable items tacked 
upon them in the confusion. To be sure, what one 
House thus adds by way of a late amendment, the 
other promptly rejects, because there is no time to 
discuss it fairly. Then there is a dead lock and a 
conference committee, which arranges an impromptu 
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«cempromise, each House getting a part, and sacri- 
ficing a part, of what it insisted upon; and the 
patch-work result is accepted with grumbling in 
either Chamber as the best that can be done—in a 
hurry. Is there any need of repeating this per- 
formance, so frequent in the past, at the end of the 
present session? We know that Congressmen, like 
other people, are deeply interested in the coming 
Presidential canvass. But the rest of us manage, 
in spite of Cincinnati and Philadelphia, to perform 
our daily duties as usual; and we expect the same 
from our representatives and servants at Wash- 
ington. 

The Reform Legislature at Albany is, perhaps, 
past mending. We may adduce it, however, as a 
warning. The process of legislation in haste has 
begun there in earnest, as if it were possible to atone 
for not having done the things that ought to be 
done by doing the things that ought not to be done. 
When the Governor, not without reason, vetoed thé 
New York Charter, over which so much time had been 
dawdled away, it became suddenly manifest that 
a large number of its supporters did not believe in 
it, and were glad to see it defeated. Now it is prob- 
able that we shall have a charter, hurriedly passed 
at the eleventh hour, because it is the eleventh 
hour, and something must be done. The rapid 
transit of underground, surface, and elevated rail- 
road bills through one or the other House is 
amazing. If the citizens of New York ever travel 
through the city as fast as these paper schemes are 
traveling through the capitol, they will have no 
reason to complain. Franchises are. granted with- 
out regard to previous franchises—there is no time 
to discuss such matters. The legislature treats pos- 
sible conflicts as the strong-stomached farmer did 
his victuals: “I never bother my head about this 
ere agreeing and disagreeing. I just make my sup- 
per on plenty of pork and beans, and pie and dough- 
nuts, wash it down with a quart of ale, and then go to 
bed and let’em fight it out among’emselves !” There 
is now and then a farmer who can stand such a 
diet; but we do not recommend to any legislature 
the practice of half-digestion upon a mess of under- 
done and overdone material. 

Governor Hoffman’s vetoes have, in the main, re- 
flected great credit upon his wisdom and indepen- 
dence. Not merely since he has faced a legislature 
of opposite complexion in politics, but also when the 
whole State government was under the control of 
his own party, he firmly resisted hasty and imper- 
fect legislation, and particularly that customary but 
unnecessary special legislation, which, occupying 
time and attention due to public affairs, is one cause 
of the neglect of the latter. But itis a shame that 
a Republican legislature must be protected by a 
Democratic governor against folly and mistake. 








THE BOND OF CHURCH MEMBER- 
SHIP. 


MONG our irresponsible clippings we find the 
following statement and accompanying 
query : 

“In the Baptist churches, during the last. five 
years, nearly 22,000 more letters have been granted 
than have been received. The question is, what has 
become of the deserters ?” 

The question is easily answered. This dropping 
by the wayside is the result of a too rigorous con- 
struction of the bond of church membership. A 
good old Baptist deacon used to say: “There are 
only two honorable ways out of a Baptist church-- 
death and a regular dismissal to another church.” 
This was a very sacred view of the relationship of 
the disciple to his brethren. It was like the mar- 
riage tie. The young Christian should consider 
well before his espousal, for after the bridal vow he 
must look for no easy divorce. And to do the Bap- 
tists justice, there was no priestly arrogance in the 
manner in which they rid themselves of those who 
went out from them because they were not of them. 
There was no “ bell, book and candle” in the pro- 

<ecss; no handing over to Satan, except to wash the 

church’s hands of such as would have none of her 
watch-care. The words “ excommunicate” and 
“expel” were seldom used, except as borrowed from 
outside parlance, or from the terminology of more 
“ecclesiastical” bodies. The phrase on the church 
records was usually “ withdraw fellowship,” accord- 
ing to the apostolic injunction, “from such with- 
draw yourselves.” 

Surely it would seem mild and charitable enough, 
simply to withdraw from those who have already 
practically withdrawn from us. Nevertheless, the 
distinction between this and a more aggressive and 
significant non-fellowship was seldom apprehended 
by the community at large, who, without fail, at- 
tributed a vague disgrace to anybody who, no mat- 
ter for what cause, had been “turned out of the 
church.” The consequence was that many main- 
tained with it a nominal connection, which was none 





the more a bond of love because a matter ef con- 
straint; and seized the first opportunity to sever the 
tie without incurring the social ostracism which 
alone had before deterred them. Suchan opportunity 
is offered in removing from one town to another. 
The process is simple. A letter is taken to a church 
in the new place of residence, and—never offered. 
The theory is that the first connection is not sev- 
ered until notice has been received of the forming 
of the new one; but, as a rule, thisis rarely observed. 
However orderly and systematic a city church may 
be, it cannot constrain its correspondents to be so. 
The dismissing church hears nothing more of its 
wandering children, and when the number of such 
begins to cumber its records, it has a grand house- 
cleaning, sweeps them all from the church list, and 
classifies them, by an expedient unknown to the 
apostles, as—-dropped. 

Now there is where your 22,000 have gone. They 
have “dropped” through, in passing from church to 
church. And the practical question that remains is, 
in our judgment, not how shall we stop up this way 
of escape, that the church may not be deprived of 
her constitutional right of putting these people forth 
with ignominy, but how shall we remove the servile 
fear that prompts them thus to flee away, as from 
some hideous thraldom, by indirect and unmanly 
ways. Is not the Methodist plan better? They 
make it easy to join the church ; and if the neophyte 
finds himself in the wrong place, they make it easy 
for him to get out of it; and if, on re-reflection, he 
repents of his repentance, they make it easy for him 
to come back again. When a man feels himself 
thus in an easy and natural position, ungirded and 
unstifled, he ceases to be nervous and rebellious, 
and is much more likely to settle his position in a 
wholesome, happy way. When Jock and Jeannie 
had repeated for the hundredth time their chronic 
quarrel, and the latter called the attention of her 
surly lord to the example of the cat and dog, slum- 
bering peacefully together before the fire, that un- 
lovely logician, with only too much point, replied: 
“ Aye, but tie ’em thegither, and then see!” 








A MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


HERE is a strong disposition in men of intel- 
lectual culture to associate with their own 
class, and keep aloof from the uneducated multi- 
tude. It is the natural impulse of like seeking like. 
The disposition is not confined to those to whom cul- 
ture is only a means of selfish enjoyment. Men who 
to an intellectual habit of mind add moral earnest- 
ness, and aim at noble ends, are largely controlled by 
the same instinct. It is very noticeable among many 
ministers. They live in their studies, among books, 
and in intellectual society, until their whole habit 
of mind and their very language differs from that of 
the mass of the community. The same thing holds 
good to a great extent of the whole class of literary 
and cultivated pecple. 

A man who works by ideas may even feel himself 
necessitated to do this. Can one whose power lies 
in aptitude for thought be serviceable among those 
who hardly know how to think? Must not a man to 
whom abstractions are more real than things seen, 
be content to address himself to an audience “ fit 
but few’’? 

It is worth while to look at the practice, in this 
respect, of Jesus. Humanly speaking, he was 
of transcendent genius. To him the whole world 


was instinct with higher meanings than other 


men saw. Thesacred literature of his people opened 
to him depths that no other had pierced. His 
thoughts took a sweep of marvelous height and 
depth and breadth. To no other man was ever the 
mere outside of life of so little account. And he 
conceived a purpose transcending the boldest flight 
of any other imagination. Other philosophers had 
tried to solve the problem of human existence. Other 
statesmen had founded nations, and even national 
religions. But the work he gave himself was not 
merely to answer the question as to man’s nature, but 
to practically meet the highest wants of that nature ; 
to found, not a school of thinkers, not a nation, but 
a kingdom which should in its progress embrace all 
nations and provide for all schools of thought. He 
was to inaugurate a revolution compared with which 
the revolutions wrought by Plato and- Bacon in the 
realm of thought, or by Julius Cesar in the world’s 
political system, were insignificant. For this im- 
measurable work he had but the space of three 
years. Within that time, he was to give firm foot- 
hold to these new principles, and prepare his follow- 
ers to carry on the work. 

Being a man of such ideas and purposes, he lived 
almost wholly among the common people. Hespoke 
their language. Most of his public addresses were 
made to them. His intimate associates were chosen 
from them. With the educated class he had com- 
paratively little contact. Through his whole career 
he was emphatically a man of the common people. 

We must consider what was this educated class, 





and what was the common people. In the former 
were the priests, the regular ministers of the true re- 
ligien ; the scribes, the men of letters; the Pharisees, 
the most respectable and orthodox part of the com- 
munity ; the Sadducees,—acute, skeptical thinkers. 
Besides these, there came up to Jerusalem yearly 
representatives of the outside world, men like 
Paul, familiar with Greek literature and thought, 
men versed in the fertile philosophies of Alexandria. 
Jesus had easy access to scholars equipped with 
the world’s highest learning, trained under the 
intellectual culture of the Hebrews and the Greeks. 

But he began his ministry and chiefly carried 
it on among a wholly different class. His first 
act was to choose as his intimate associates 
and disciples some fishermen and peasants of 
Galilee. In these rough, uncultivated men, he 
implanted the ideas which were to outshine the 
philosophy of Plato, the truths that Moses and Isaiah 
had not reached. In his daily life, he associated 
himself with the plain, unlettered class. He ad- 
dressed them in most of his discourses. His language 
was that of common life; his illustrations wero 
drawn from experiences and feelings common to 
all men. 

The educated class was as a whole hostile to 
him. But he did not begin by trying to win them, 
nor does it appear that he ever looked especially to 
them for support, or was disappointed at their hos- 
tility. From the first, and throughout, he sought 
and found his listeners and adherents chiefly among 
the ignorant, the uncultivated, the unrefined. The 
“multitude” among whom he chiefly labored, 
were as unaccustomed to deep thought, as un- 
susceptible to spiritual truth, as the mass of men 
always are. 

And it may be doubted whether the educated class 
was more unreceptive of truth than the educated 
class usually is. The Pharisees were not so totally 
different from our Doctors of Divinity. The 
Sadducees might find something of a counterpart 
in our educated skeptics. Priests, Levites, law- 
yers, scribes, students of Greek philosophy, partook 
largely of the qualities that usually attach to the 
ministerial and scholarly character. 

In a word, the educated and uneducated classes in 
the time of Christ differed much as the same classes 
always do; each had its own strength and its own 
weakness. And in this state of things, the great- 
est idealist, the man of amplest intellectual and 
spiritual nature that ever lived, made his daily 
companionship with the uneducated and wrought 
chiefly through them the greatest work the world 
ever knew. 

For those who live in the realm of moral ideas, and 
who would use them in the service of mankind, 
there is a lesson in this fact, the meaning of which is 
not easily or soon exhausted. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
A PERSON intimately connected with John §, 
C. Abbott, says the Watchman and Reflector, 
assures us from personal knowledge that the prolific 
author never allowed bimself to write a paragraph 
of bis Life of Napoleon without first offering prayer 
that he might be guided aright.—Exchange. 
Such a statement should be accepted with great 
caution, as calculated to produce grave doubts in the 
public mind as to the efficacy of prayer. 


—Charles Reade, in a recent tantrum, excited 
by some severe criticisms on his new play, “Shilly- 
Shally,’’ made one discrimination which appears 
to us very just. Comparison having: been made 
between this play and another, a part of which 
was eliminated by the dramatic censor, Mr. Reade 
lays down a principle not very generally appre- 
ciated: 

“On a theater deeds go further than words; the eyes 
realize everything far more vividly than the ears do; 
and that temptation scene presents, through the eyes, 
to the minds of the spectators, male and female, a 
masterly picture of undisguised lust and vacillating 
virtue that comes to the very brink of adultery in 
action; therefore the scene was very properly cut out 
by the licenser, who has seen nothing in ‘ Shilly- 
Shally ’ that can possibly corrupt the young.” 

It is not, indeed, the coarse words and the vulgar 
actions—the équivoques, or the bald indecencies—of 
the stage that constitute its most dangerous influ- 
ence. These tend to work their own cure by engen- 
dering a disgust, which sooner or later reacts upon the 
pocket of the manager. The poison is more subtle. 
It lies in those scenes that throw a false glamour 
over principles and practices which could not be tol- 
erated for a moment in real life, but which are sup- 
posed to be justified by the traditions of the drama or 
the necessities of a plot, palliated by the charm of 
wit, and atoned for by a weakly sentimental con- 
demnation. This virus pervades almost all of what 
are called the old standard comedies, and it is only 
lately that a school of playwrights has arisen who 
have bestowed upon the theater a style of composition 
in every respect pure and wholesome, and calculated 
to amuse without corrupting the young. If the stage 
is really a natural want of the human race, it is de- 
sirable that this tribe should increase. 

It will not escape the reader that, if Reade’s maxim 
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about eyes and ears is true, the modern opera, too, with 
its too often hideous libretto, must fall under coa- 
demnation, even if “‘ we don’t know the language,’ as 
its apologists are fond of urging. 


—The Christian Register has a clerical corres- 
pondent who is working away out in the remote 
places of California, and writes such beautiful descrip- 
tions as the one we clip from a letter which is as 
interesting throughout. Voila: 

* Beautiful for situation is this city of San Jose, in 
the midst of the garden valley of Santa Clara, set in a 
picture-frame of mountains, and overshone by skies 
as fair as those which beckon to maturity the same 
fruits in Southern Europe, and in the lovely Persian 
vale of Shiraz. No part of California is more highly 
cultivated; none displays such amplitude of orchards 
and vineyards; no rural region of the state is more 
densely peopled. Perhaps you saw in toe London 
Illustrated we ews the eee of our handsome Court 
House. From the balcony of its dome, you look out 
over a slice of Eden, fifty miles long, and_averaging 
six or eight in breadth, so much of the Nile valley 
without the Nile. From the hills to which we lift up 
our eyes, many crystal streams leap laughing dowa, 
but much of their water sinks into interior chambers, 
to flow again to the surface through hundreds of Arte- 
sian fountains.” . 


—Some good people of Central Illinois are much 
exercised by one of the utterances of a lawyer, Col. 
R. G. Ingersoll, who has had the temerity to pre- 
vert the words of (not the) Pope, and say: ‘** An honest 
God is the noblest work of man.”’ Itstrikes ws as a 
very ingenious parody, and avery sensible remark. 
Every man constructs his God out of the materia!'s 
that are furnished him. We are ready enou:zh to seo 
the physical and moral deformity of the gods the 
heathen make; are there not some built up out of 
soulless-formularies and logical inferences that are 
scarcely less repulsive? The least wecan ask of the- 
ology would seem to bean ‘*‘ honest God;’’ but if we 
take honesty to include all that is good and pure and 
just and true, we may accept the epigram of the free- 
thinker, and say that to give us such an ideal of our 
Creator and our Redeemer would be its ‘ noblest 
work.”’ 


—We are every day more aud more impressed 
with the amount of human nature there is in man; 
which, for a professional moralist, we take it, is a 
good thing to feel. Mr. Joshua Billings says thore are 
few men who have the moral power to puta white 
handkerchief in their breast pocket, without letting 
alittle corner of it stick out. We have ourselves ob- 
served that no man, riding in a street-car, and having 
a big seal-ring on his finger, can refrain from spread- 
ing bis hand upon his knee, in an unconscious, acci- 
dental way, so as the better to display it. And yet 
nobody is in the least interested in anybody else’s 
ring—unless he means to stealit; heis entirely occu- 
pied with bhisown. What an admirable opportunity 
for moralizing! Vanitas vanitatum. 


—The quidnuncs received an unusual shock, a 
while ago, from the announcement that a young girl 
of Christian extraction had renounced her religion, in 
order to marry a Mr. Kohn, an Israelite, of Hartford. 
They now enjoy another little sensation from the 
news that the ill-assorted parties have applied fora 
divorce. An unhappy weekly, whose name we ten- 
derly suppress, remarks that “they have provably 
discovered that their views did not Kohncide after 
all.’ Nothing could illustrate so well as does this 
painful pun the demoralizing influence of the whole 
transaction. 


—The Unitaiian Herald says that “an apology, in- 
stead of mending an insipid speech only doubles its 
insipidity.”” The only exception to this excellent rule 
which we remember, was furnished by Shakespeare 
Hudson, at one of his youthful lectures on the great 
bard: Having apologized for some supposed deficiency 
in the lecture he was about to deliver, he added, in 
that queer jerky way that made everything he said a 

‘joke: ‘I tell you this—not to let you know it—you’ll 
find it out soon enough—but to let you know—that I 
know it.” 


—Some of the papers are criticising the rhetoric 
of a clergyman who has recently preached and pub- 
lished the following sentence on the Passage of the 
Red Sea: ‘“* The billows reared, as God’s hand pulled 
back upon their crystal bits.’’ Why, that’s perfectly 
be-au-ti-ful. If the address of the preacher had only 
been made public with the criticisms, he might have 
been insured a speedy call from some fashionable 
-church, on the look-out for a drawing pulpit talent. 


—The Court Journal announces that the Princess 
of Wales has discontinued the use of the chignon. Oh, 
that some princess or (mightier potentate) some milli- 
ner would announce that the new style of bonnet had 
been razeed one story—only one story, a mansard 
roof—and then might the oppressed of the “‘ opposite 
£ex,’’ sitting in the public assembly behind some angel 
in a tiara, and vibrating betwixt hope and despair, 
catch one blessed view of the pulpit or the platform, 
and find rest! 


—Of the Open-Library-on-Sunday question, the 
Investigator, the old infidel paper of Boston, says: 

“Bigotry makes Sunday almost useless to a large 
class of people. ‘Go to church,’ say the priests. ‘We 
prefer the library,’ say the Liberals. ‘It shall not be 
opened to you,’ is the response. And that is the sum 
and substance of the whole dispute.” 
: This comes from a naughty infidel, to be sure; but 
if anybody will be kind enough to answer it, we shall 
be much obliged to him. 


—The appointment of the Methodist Dr. Newman 
to the chaplaincy of the U. S. Senate having raisel a 
question of church government, Bishop Simpson has 
decided that, under the general law of the church, he 
has the power to appoint chaplains to reformtory in- 
stitutions—which covers the present case. All right; 
but rather rough on Congress, isn’t it? 


—J. Sabin & Sons have brought their American 
Bibliopolist, which is primarily a “ Literary Register 
and Monthly Catalogue of New and Old Books,’”’ toa 
point of great interest, as a ‘‘ Repository of Notes and 
Qucries” also; and every lover of curious inquiries into 
the origin of words, customs, etc.—in short, all an- 
tiquities of a literary character or bearing—ought to 
possess this ingenious and useful magazine. 


—The Week, a paper to which we have already al- 
luded, as condueted on the plan of the English Public 
Opinion—giving the best utterances of the press on 
all sides of all questions—has been transferred to the 
fostering care of Messrs. Holt and Williams, 25 Bond 
Street, New York. It remains under the same edi- 
torial management. and deserves to succeed. 


—The N. Y. Tribune has shown its enterprise by 
engaging Emilio Castelar, the great orator of the 
Spanish Cortes, as a correspondent. His first letter 
gives an inside view of the politics of the Peninsula as 
valuable as it is rare. 
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T must be that a certain class of people find 
pleasure in fault-finding and grumbling, or they 
would not search so industriously for an opportunity 
to exercise their talents in this direction; or, failing to 
secure a legitimate occasion, willfully manufacture 
one. In the family, this habit is unfortunately often 
carried to a great extent, even among those who are, 
undoubtedly, sincerely attached to eavh other. The 
first word in the morning is usually a querulous inquiry 
or complaint about some trivial thing which they 
merely suspect has been neglected or unsatisfactorily 
performed. They do not take the trouble to inquire if 
their suspicions are well founded. Such inquiry might 
deprive them of the luxury of grumbling. If it were 
not so sad to hear the early morning hours thus dese- 
crated, it might furnish much amusement for a 
‘looker on” to notice how often these unfortunates 
are caught in their own trap, and the fact made evi- 
dent to all, that the foolish words were but the ebulli- 
tion of arrogance and irritability, having no foun- 
daticn. 

“My dear!’’? (You will notice that a gentleman 
grumbler begins a complaint with a strongly empha- 
sized term of endearment.) ‘My dear! Why could 
you not beed my request that our breakfast might be 
one-half hour later this morning? I told you I was 
very tired, and needed a little more rest. But it is 
useless for me to imagine you would deviate from your 
rules one minute just for my comfort.”’ 

“Why, Tom! How unreasonable you are! You are 
so in the habit of finding fault, that you never stop to 
learn certainly if there is any cause for dissatisfaction. 
Your break fast is just three-quarters of an hour later 
than usual. I delayed it just as long as I could, ex- 
pressly for your comfort.”’ 

“T said half an hour; not three-quarters. That was 
every minute I could spare. Now, I shall be too late 
for some very important business. But you are always 
interfering—as if I didn’t understand my own business 
best!” 

But when the grumbler has had a good cup of coffee or 
tea, and the ‘inner man” is suitably refreshed by an 
abundant breakfast, he seems to bein no great haste to 
attend to that important business; but has leisure to 
look over the papers, play a moment with the chil- 
dren, and can really speak gently to the one so rudely 
censured in the morning, before the appetite was ap- 
peased. 

“Now, I call this real cruel, John. 1 must go to 
market right off, after breakfast, because you forgot 
to bring home the marketing last night. And I asked 
you so particularly; as we have company t) dinner, I 
have hardly time to get ready. But I might have 
known if I wanted anything in season, tired or sick, I 
must always do it myself. It is really too bad!” 

“My dear! IfI might slip in a word, I would like to 
inform you that I did bring home the marketing ac- 
cording to orders, and gaveit to the cook. You will 
doubtless find it in the store-closet.”’ 

“Oh, John! That’s just like you. Why couldn’t 
you have told me last night? It wouldn't have hurt 
you to have taken that trouble, I’m sure.”’ 

“You had company, you recollect, when I came 
home. I had an errand to do after tea, and you were 
fast asleep when I returned. What chance had I to 
tell you?”’ 

“You couldn’t have told me quietly, even if we had 
company, I suppose!”’ 

“Why, child! How eager you are to find fault.” 

“Oh, yes! Ofcourse I am the only one to blame.”’ 


It is not necessary to multiply examples, though, we 
are sorry to say, they could be brought from every 
class and position. But such things are not pleasant 
to hear, and certainly do not look well on paper. Itis 


malady—enough, at least, to understand the symp- 
toms, and warn us to vigorous efforts to eradicate 
them. If allowed to take root, they deface our own 
characters, and disturb, if not destroy the comfort of 
home. When parents indulge in thissin of grumbling, 
they cannot wonder if their children follow their ex- 
emple, and even go beyond it. A whole family of 
grumblers! What can be more wretched? 

Another class, whose behavior at home is unexcep- 
tionable, spare their families, reserving their grumbling 
for business hours, giving their servants or clerks the 
discomfort that the first class lay by for home con- 
sumption. There is hope for these. By and by some 
high-spirited sufferer from their waspishness and fault- 
finding, having endured their wearisome grumbling 
till patience is no longer a virtue, may teach them a 
lesson, through their self-interest, that will perhaps 
prove effectual. ; 

But we have a few words to say of another class— 
grumbling travelers. At some of our hotel tables, 
where travelers ‘‘ most do congregate,’’ one can read a 
chapter of absurd and ridiculous weakness, to be found 
nowhere else. We have known people to sit down to 
a table where we could find no occasion for complaint, 
and grumble loudly at every individual article. Coffee, 
“horrid ;”’ tea, ‘‘an insult to set such stuff before any 
one;”’ soup, ‘‘too thick,” or “too thin;’’ and so on 
through the whole bill of fare. Nothing set before 
them that was not made a subject of criticism, or rude 
comparison between the hotel fare and the wonderful 
pertections of their own table. This habit of fault- 
finding is, by a certain class, considered a certificate of 
superiority which cannot fail to convince the public 
that they are persons of wealth and high-standing at 
home. A mistaken idea. Even the waiters at public 
tables, who, in consequence of the variety of guests to 
whom they are called, are usually good judges of 
character, are not deceived by this vain pretense; 
but many sly glances, that can only be interpreted as 
contemptuous, may be detected; and as these com- 
plainers leave the table, the waiters whisper to each 
other, as they pass to and fro, ‘‘Shoddy,’’—with looks 
that cannot be misunderstood. 

We know that this defect of character is very common 
with travelers in all countries; but, from observation, 
we are better prepared to speak of this evil as mani- 
fested by those who, coming South, especially to 
Florida, to escape the rigors of a Northern winter, are 
often disposed to spend their time, not in enjoying that 
which is common to all—the mild and delightful 
climate—but in finding fault with food and accommo- 
dations. They forget that while the waste places are 
being built up, and new land opened and put under 
cultivation, the markets cannot be as lavishly supplied 
with every variety of luxury as in older and thoroughly 
organized towns and cities. Those who come to this 
genial climate to seek health, often are tempted to buy 
land and build themselves a home here, as the only 
hope of living. But they fully understand, while 
opening up the unreclaimed lands, and bringing them 
into proper condition for cultivation, that it will be 
necessary to provide a good stock of patience and 
willingness to submit, without complaint, to some 
deprivations. These preliminary steps bravely taken, 
the way is clear and easy. If they have brought 
skill and energy to the improvement and cultivation 
of the soil, they will secure full compensztion for every 
inconvenience. The rapid growth and abundant pro- 
ductiveness of this delightful climate will soon fill these 
markets to overflowing—oranges, berries, figs, pom3- 
granates, and melons, with the earliest vegetables, 
each fruit following in quick suvcession, will not only 
supply their own wants abundantly, but greatly 
benefit the Northern markets by easy transportation 
of these delicacies. The increased disposition which has, 
of late years, been manifested to develop to the utmost 
the agricultural and horticultural capabilities of our 
country, and the facilities of transportation each year 
enlarging, will soon give the North access to a large 
variety of tropical productions; while, in return, she 
will send back meats and other articles which are not 
found in equal perfection at the South. 

There must, however, be time allowed for well- 
directed labor to take full effect before these desirable 
results can be secured; and until then it is the most 
absurd folly for travelers to grumble because the hotels 
and boarding-houses in Florida are not supplied with 
many of the tropical luxuries which, of necessity 
must for some time yet be only sufficient for th> 
wants of those families who raise them. But tiis class 
of travelers leave their homes, not for information 
and improvement, but for the opportunity of grum- 
bling, on a new and more extensive scale than can be 
attained in their own families; and having sought 
cut every cause of offense that is possible, they carry 
home “an evil report of the land,’’ complaining that 
they were half-starved, poorly lodged, and worse at- 
tended. They left home in search of some yet untried 
cause for grumbling, and by a long stretch of con- 
science and imagination they contrive to find it,-and 
return with a large store of freshly-gathered material, 
over which to expatiate for some weeks, quite to the 
relief of their families. 

Now, we have been often regaled of late with these 
complaints, and gravely warned against venturing on 
the beautiful river here, or stopping at the hotels, 
because neither on the steamers nor in the hotels could 
we find any comforts,—no food, no attention, no de- 
cent rooms or beds. Not heeding the warning, we 
have tried ‘most of these forbidden places, and in every 
case have been abundantly satisfied. To be sure, we 
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that was the only thing we had expected and did not 
find; yet in their season they are plenty enough. But 
we did find as good and abundant food as could be de- 
sired. Every kindly attention, clean beds and pleas- 
ant rooms, is the report that we must return. In the 
height of the traveling season one should everywhere 
engage accommodations, both on steamers and in 
hotels, some days ahead, two weeks, if possible. If 
this is neglected, and one goes to a hotel which cannot 
by any crowding hold over one hundred and fifty, 
and insists that it shall hold one hundred and 
sixty, and furnish the best rooms in the house for this 
addition, we do not think it would be reasonable to 
complain, and hold up landlords and waiters as most 
unaccommodating and disobliging, if these demands 
were not complied with. 

All this kind of grumbling appears to us most un- 
reasonable and ridiculous; butif not inclined to find 
fault in any of the ways mentioned, we are beginning 
to fear that every one meets some point in life where 
he imagines dissatisfaction and complaint to be per- 
fectly justifiable. Something in their surreundings is 
out of joint. Their most carefully laid plans and well- 
grounded expectations fail; friends grow cold; where 
lies the fault? Is none of it with you? The founda- 
tions of our worldly prosperity seem built on solid 
reck, but they slide from under us. We take to our 
hearts one dearer than our own life, and in an hour 
when we think not the bond issevered. Time and again 
the cradle is left empty; or a sweet and loving spirit 
emerges from it, and step by step grows toward dear 
companionship, when, asin a moment, God calls, and 
we are left in sackcloth and ashes. We murmur and 
repine—God’s dealings appear so unequally distrib- 
uted. In the same vicinity one family grows up un- 
broken from babyhood into vigorous manhood, while 
another home is left desolate, and they cry out in 
their anguish, ‘‘I do well to be angry, because of the 
gourd.’”’ They forget that God deals with his children 
as they deal with the rich but uncultivated lands com- 
mitted to their care. What is more beautiful to the 
eye than a large.grove of wild orange-trees?—but how 
useless if left unimproved! Who complains when 
their beauty, for the present, is destroyed, the trees 
cut back and pruned till they stand bare and un- 
sightly? Butthe buds and grafts which have been 
introduced will soon start into new life, the branches 
begin to shoot upward, and the sweet, pure blossoms 
and the golden fruit will clothe the tree—which a grum- 
bler would have thought wholly destroyed—wWith new 
beauty. The old beauty was defaced only that the 
tree should inthe end become fruitful, and thereby 
more gloriously perfect than at first. 

Yet we murmur when our wild orange groves are 
“‘cut back,” pruned and grafted, and the ‘‘ seedliags”’ 
from our nurseries transplanted. We forget that 

** Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green,” 
which are made more gloriously beautiful for every 
rare aud precious plant that’ our Father transplants 
from this beautiful but stormy earth to His garden, 
** Where everlasting spring abide, 
And never withering flowers.”’ 








THE “REAL LIVE BABY.” 
BY AUNT FANNY. 


RS. STANLEY’S two little daughters were 

| playing house one afternoon in a corner of the 

nursery. All their dolls were mustered; for this time 

the play had a minister and his family in it; and every- 

body knows that most ministers have a great many 
children. 

A little table was set, with about a dozen white paper 
plates. The minister—a knit woolen doll, with steel- 
bead eyes—was at one end; his wife with a very dirty 
face (I am sorry to mention) at the other; and the chil- 
dren were all round them. <As there were not chairs 
enough some of the children sat on books. They had 
to be tilted forward a good deal to keep them on their 
seats, but this you know, is only the ** Grecian bend,”’ 
so they were all in the fashion. 

“My dear,” said the minister to his wife, “ will you 
have a piece of milk toast ?” 

Really and truly, Minnie asked, but we will make 
believe, as she did, that the worsted doll spoke—and 
that the doll with the dirty face answered, instead of 
Lizzie. ; 

“If you please, my dear,’ said the minister’s wife, 
end a little square piece of brown paper was putonthe 
white paper plate, and handed to her. 

**T want some! give me some !’’ screamed a naughty 
little boy-doll. 

‘*Hush!’’ eried his father; “ children should be seen, 
not heard.”’ 

“T hope you’ll see me, when you come to a big brown 
slice,’’? whispered a big girl-doll. 

““What manners!’’ said her mother, whose sharp ears 
had heard her. ‘Go into the corner immetiately,”’ 
and the big doll was pulled cut of her seat, stuck upin 
the corner, and didn’t get any toast atall. Instead of 
that, she bad her ears boxed. 

Over by the window the old black nurse (aot the 
doll’s nurse but the real children’s) was sitting, mend- 
ing the stockings. She had taken care of Minnie and 
Lizzie’s mamma; and she had nursed the little girls 
ever since they were born. She loved them dearly, 
and every once in a while she glanced over to the cor- 
ner where they were so busy with the minister and his 
family, and laughed softly to herself, saying, ‘‘ Bress 
dere innocent hearts! dey tink it is all true, sure’nuf.” 





Pretty soon the dolls had eaten up all the milk toast, 
and were begging hard for more, when a strange little 
cry was heard just outside of the nursery door. Down 
went the dolls, tumbling on their heads and doubling 
up their legs, as Minnie and Lizzie rushed together, 
toward the door. It slowly opened, and there stood 
the children’s beautiful mother holding a large basket 
in her hand. 

‘* What is it?” cried both the children at once. 

‘“*Why missis, for maSsy sake! what hab you got?” 
asked the old black nurse, hobbling up as fast as she 
could. 

Another little cry, and then a smal] round head ap- 
peared, and two little chubby fists were lifted up. 

“It’s—a—baby !—a live baby!’’ cried Lizzie, breath- 
less with astonishment. 

‘“* Why! so it is!’ chimed in Minnie; ‘did you buy 
it, mamma? Did you ?” 

**No, deary; I found it.’’ 

“Found a baby! alive baby!”’ and Minnie heaved a 
big sigh, for words did not help her enough to express 
all her surprise. 

‘““Where did you find the baby ?”’ asked Lizzie softly. 

‘* Wait a little and I will tell you, dear. Take it out 
of the basket, Aunt Juno, and we will try to make the 
poor little thing comfortable.” 

The baby was gently lifted out, while Minnie and 
Lizzie said ‘‘ Oh, oh!’ a great many times. It was not 
frightened, and did not cry, but looked with big quiet 
eyes from one to the other. It seemed to be about six 
months old. One little mended and thin but clean 
petticoat, and a faded blue printed calico slip, were all 
it had on. Its fat feet were bare, and the covering on 
its head was only the pretty golden rings of hair. The 
weather was warm, so it had not suffered, and it did 
not seem to be hungry. It satin Aunt Juno’s lap nest- 
ling against her kind breast, and let the children lift its 
tiny hands and kiss them. Presently its pretty blue 
eyes closed, and it was fast asleep. 

“Now tell us, mamma,’’ whispered Minnie and Liz- 
zie, as Aunt Juno softly swayed to and fro, with the 
baby in her arms. 

““Well, darlings,’ the mother began, ‘let us go away 
to the window, so as not to disturb the baby. You 
know that your Aunt Mary came to-day to take me 
driving out to Central Park. When we got there we 
left the carriage and went wandering around in the 
beautiful Ramble, and presently we sat down on one 
of the rustic sofas; I was telling your auntie what dear 
good little chickens you were, and that I ought not to 
grieve that God had taken away your little brother 
Archie; he was so safe now in Jesus’ arms, and far 
happier than we could make him here; when I heard 
arustle behind me, and looking round I saw a young 
woman running away and this basket close to our seat.’’ 

*“ And was the baby in it?’ asked both the children. 

** Yes, darlings, and lying on its lap was anote. Here 
it is.” 

She took a paper out of her pocket and read these 
words: 

**T shall watch from this place until I see a kind face. 
I have tried to earn bread for myself and my baby, 
whom I love above all else on the face of the earth, for 
my husband is dead. But I cannot get even bread. I 
am starving. All the food I have I must give to my 
baby. Take my child, and let me try to get work; and 
as you are kind to him, so may God bless you.”’ 

“T read this letter aloud to your aunt, and then I 
thought of my own little boy in Heaven. When he 
died he was just about the age of this poor baby, and 
so I said to aunt Mary, ‘I will take the little creature 
and keep him until I find his mother.’ We carried the 
basket away between us, and when we got to the car- 
riage we hurried home as quickly as posszible.”’ 

Great pitiful tears came into the eyes of the little 
girls as they listened to this sad and strange story. 
They knew what poverty meant; for they had gone 
more than once with their kind mother to visit ‘‘ the 
the fatherless and widow ina their affliction.”’ 

‘“*Poor little baby!” sobbed Minnie. “I love him, 
mamma, and I will give him my bestest dolls.”’ 

“I too,”’ said little Lizzie. 

“ A—kitch—oo,”’ said a funny little voice. 

“Why ! that’s the baby,” cried the children, and 
running up to the old nurse they saw two grave inno- 
cent eyes wide open, and the next instant he smiled, 
and held his little hands out to them. 

And now, Minnie to her exceeding delight was al- 
lowed to hold the baby, while Lizzie knelt beside her, 
and old Aunt Juno bustled about, and got from the 
attic little Arcbie’s bath-tub, and filled it half full of 
nice warm water. Then the baby’s poor old things 
were taken off and he was popped like a little fish into 
the tub. He must have been used to plenty of water, 
for he immediately began to splash it about, and try to 
drink it, and kicked with his feet and cooed at the 
little girls, who clapped their hands and danced round 
with delight. 

Such a nice washing as he got! and such a good dry 
rubbing afterward! Itmadehim pinkallover! Then 
mamma went to the drawer where little Archie’s 
clothes were laid away. A few big tears fell softly on 
the pretty things that Archie would never more wear, 
and then she took out a complete suit and brought 
them in for the strange baby. 

Oh, now, didn’t they have a splendid time! Why, 
would you believe it? Lizzie put on his little socks all 
by herself, while the baby tried his best to pull her 
curls, and Minnie held the pretty shirt. 

“]t’s so much nicer to dress a live baby,”’ said Min- 
nie; ‘‘’cause he jumps, and laughs, and talks, you 
know.” 





“And he is so smily,” said Lizzie. 

“And curls up his dear little toes,” said Minnie. 

“And wiggles so in Aunt Juno’s lap,” said Lizzie; 
“and can eat real milk-toast, can’t he, mamma?” 

“He can eat soft milk and bread, I dare say,” she 
answered; ‘‘and as soon as he is dressed he shal have 
some.”’ 

So they hurried and danced round him, and handed 
Aunt Juno little far-away Archie's ivory-handled 
brush which was so soft, and the gold rings were 
brushed out, but curled straight up again, and the 
pretty white slip was tied, and then’ he was dressed, 
and looked just as sweet as a pink. 

Then came in a little white bowl half-full of warm 
milk, with a very little pounded cracker in it. It 
didn’t walk in by itself. The old, fat cook, Mrs. 
Ginger, brought it up; for she wanted to see *‘ the new 
boarder,” as she called the baby. 

“Landy, goody!” she exclaimed. “If I ever saw 
the teat of that! What a be—autiful babby!” 

“TIsn’t he? See his pretty eyes!” said Minnie, 

* And his darling little hands!”’ said Lizzie. 

** And his goldy curls,’”’ said Minnie. ‘‘ And see him 
eating! Why, mamma, he was most starveded !" 

“Was he, dear? Well, he sha’n’t be starved any 
more.”’ 

“No, he sha’n’t. The next time papa brings mo 
home a bandanna, I mean to give the baby a big 
bite.”’ 

*“*T hope he’ll have a coke-nut, too. That would be 
nice for the baby, wouldn’t it?” said Lizzie. 

And then they ran to hug and kiss him, and the poor 
minister and his family lay on the floor in a heap in 
the corner, and were quite forgotten. 

The next day Mrs. Stanley put this advertisoment in 
the paper: “If the young woman who left a babyin a 
basket near some ladies in Central. Park, will call at 
No. — Fifth Avenue, she will find a good friend in one 
of the ladies.”’ 

Meanwhile, little Minnie and Lizzie and Aunt Juno 
took: the tenderest care of the baby, and would have 
fed bim with bananas and cocoa-nuts, as they pro- 
posed, if Aunt Juno had not told them that such 
things would choke him, because his teeth had not 
come yet—only two wee bits, like white pearls, were 
to be found in his pretty mouth. So he ate milk and 
pounded cracker, which Mrs. Ginger, the cook, made 
in the kitchen, and the children carried very carefully 
up to the nursery. They never spilt the least drop, 
which shows you what care they took, don’t it? 

When the baby had been living three days with 
them, a pale, poorly-dressed young woman with a 
trembling hand rang the door-bell of the house, and 
said to the servant who opened it: ‘ Will you please 
to tell the lady I am here ?”’ 

“What do you want?” said the man, in a cross tone; 
‘*and why didn’t you go to the basement door?”’ 

“Oh, please tell her! She took my baby,’ and the 
poor creature burst into tears. 

““O—h!” said the man. ‘ You leaves babies about 
in baskets, does you? You had better walk Spanish, 
before Missis calls the police. You'll come to a bad 
end, you will. The last I saw of your good-for-nothing 
young one, it was riding up to the moon ona broom- 
stick.” 

“Who was riding on a broomstick?” cried a sweet, 
fresh voice; and Minnie and Lizzie were seen running 
down-stairs with their hoops, for they were just going 
out. 

“Ob! who is it, Thomas?” asked both the children, 
stopping to look at the sobbing woman, and feeling a 
little awed and frightened. ‘‘ What is she crying for?” 

“Your kind mother—oh! she must haYe been your 
mother—took my baby,” said the young woman, 
“and last night I was told of an advertisement in the 
paper—”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes!’’ cried Minnie. “Mamma did it! 
She sent an ambertisemer to tell you to come, I heard 
her say so to papa. The baby is in the nursery. He 
issosweet! But, are you going to take him away? 
Oh, are you? Please don’t take him away.”’ 

“*Oh, don’t!’’ chimed in Lizzie, clasping her little 
hands. ‘‘ You can have our dolls—some of them—but 
you can’t have the live baby, ’cause we want him so. 
He’s got little brother Archie’s clothes on. Brother 
Archie’s gone to heaven. God dicded him ever so long 
ago. I was most a baby, too, thattime. I can’t’mem- 
ber him much; and, oh! we want this baby,’’ and 
Lizzie dropped her hoop and commenced to cry. 

By this time the man-servant began to think that 
instead of sending the woman away he had better call 
his mistress; and, shutting the door, he left the chil- 
dren still begging to keep the baby, while he went for 
Mrs. Stanley. 

The moment she was seen coming down stairs, beth 
the children rushed to her and began to beg her not to 
let the poor woman have the baby. 

‘‘Are you the mother of the child?” asked Mrs. Stan- 
ley, in a kind voice. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said the woman, raising her tearful 
eyes to Mrs, Stanley’s face. ‘If I could have earned 
bare bread and water enough for us both Inever would 
have given him up; butI could not see my baby starve. 
The milk in my breasts dried up because I was starv- 
ing for food,and in my despair I did—— what you 
know.”’ 

“Are you a widow ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. My husband was a printer; but soon 
after our marriage he had a long illness, and all his 
savings and every cent I could make by sewing, was 
gone before he died. Then my poor baby was born. 
and for along time I could not sit up, I had been so 
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worn dut nursing my husband. One after the other 
all the pretty things which we had collected for house- 
keeping were sold, to pay the rent of our rooms, and 
. at last I had to’ sell my clothes, and move away toa 
miserabte, dreadful part of the city. Icould get no 
work, for ladies would not trust me to take work home, 
when I told them where I lived; and the little I did 
earn went to feed my baby. He has never been hungry, 
but I—”’ and here the poor creature stopped with a 
choking sob. 

“Have you no friends?” asked Mrs. Stanley. 

‘“‘T am an orphan, ma’am. [I lived, before I was mar- 
ried, in the country, with a half-sister of my mother’s, 
who did not treat me kindly; and my husband was an 
Englishman with no relations on this side of the wa- 
ter.’”? Then she turned still paler, and clasping her 
hands tight together, she stopped trembling. 

‘“‘Come upstairs; and see your baby,” said Mra. 
Stanley. 

What wonderful words those were! What a change 
they made in that faded, wasted face! The tears were 
still erowding each other in her eyes, and dropping 
slowly down her cheeks; but they had turned to tears 
of joy. A smile parted her lips, and a beautiful crim- 
son flush covered her face. 

The children ran up before her to open the door, 
crying out, as they did so, ‘‘ Aunt Juno, Aunt Juno! 
hereis the baby’s mother. She wants to see him; but oh, 
hold him tight! Don’t let her take him away.”’ And the 
dear little things, after everybody was in the room, 
shut the door and locked it. They were so afraid that 
the precious little live baby would be carried off, that . 
they stood close together, their backs against the door, 
and watched with anxious faces, while with a happy 
cry the poor mother gathered her baby up in her 
arms, and kissed his eyes and his lips, and his neck, 
where the little soft curls were, and laughed and 
eried both together, saying, in broken words, between 

he kisses, ‘* Oh, my baby—my little man—my darlinog, 
my darling—how can I bear to live without you!”’ 

**You need not live without him,”’ said Mrs. Stanley, 
gently. The tears were in her eyes, and the little girls 
were now clinging to her dress, and crying, too. 

“Oh! is he going?’’ sobbed Minnie. 

* Oh, my, it’s too jedful!’’ said little Lizzie. 

The young woman still holding her baby close to her 
heart, looked up as Mrs. Stanley said this, with earnest 
questioning eyes. 

“Can you sew neatly?” asked the kind-hearted lady. 

“Yes, ma’am; and cut and make children’s dresses. 
I am called a very quick and good sewer; and oh, 
ma’am,’’ she went on, the tears bursting out afresh, 
**if you will let me be your servant; if you will try 
me as a maid for these young ladies, and let me have 
my baby too, I will pray God to bless you every hour 
of the day. See, ma’am, he will sit on the floor! Oh, 
he will be no trouble! He never cries; and I will sew 
till late in the evening to make up for the little time I 
shall have to take in feeding him.’’ 

Lizzie and Minnie had listened to this appeal with all 
their ears, their eyes fastened on the poor woman’s 
face; and now they whispered eagerly, ‘‘Let her stay, 
mamma, ’cause we want the baby so.”’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Stanley, smiling, ‘I wantsomesew- 
ing done. I will engage you, and I dare say my little 
girls will help you take care of the baby.” 

At this the children began to dance, and clap their 
hands, and ran to kiss the baby, telling him, in joyful 
tones, that he was going to live ever and ever so long— 
and the baby crowed and kicked and laughed, as if he 
understood every word of it. 

While Aunt Juno held up her hands, and said, ‘‘ La, 
sakes! ef it sint drefful nice to have a baby once more 
in de house! Him make sunshine all round.”’ 

So “him” did. I tell you what, the President of the 
United States wasn’t half so happy as Minnie and Liz- 
zie and Margaret—the boy’s mother—were when it was 
all settled; and as to the baby, whose name was Bob, 
oh, he earned his name that morning—for he weut bob- 
bing around in everybody’s arms, and never stopped 
getting kissed, and kicking and crowing over it, till 
he fell fast asleep, as happy as a king. Yes, indeed! 
and a great deal happier. 

Mrs. Stanley gave Margaret a nice room with Archie’s 
crib in it for the baby. And the happy young mother 
began the very next day to measure, and to cut, and 
to baste, and to sew a heap of strong, plain brown 
linen dresses for Minnie and Lizzie— for all the family 
were going into the country the day before the Fourth 
of July; and, let me tell you, there was no time to be 
lost; for these dresses were got expressly, so that the 
little girls could make as many mud-pies as they liked; 
and go into the woods with a basket of dinner, and 
stay all day; and climb fences, if they had any to 
climb; and ride donkeys, if they could find any to rida; 
and, in short, their mamma was a sensible mother; 
and I hope every one of my little darlings reading this 
story has got just such a mother; for rosy cheeks 


and bright eyes are worth all the fashionable “Grecian . 


pbends,’’ and ** pannier’”’ silk costumes in the world. 

And this is how Minnie and Lizzie came to havea real 
live baby to play with. After a while, the poor minis- 
ter and his family were taken into favor again; but 
the sawdust dolls never obtained the tender love that 
was lavished on little Bob. 

The last time I heard of him, he was still living with 
the dear little girls. His mother had become rosy and 
happy. She loved them almost as much as she did her 
*Jittle man,’’ and worked for them with a heart full of 
thankfulness, to Mrs. Stanley; and above all, to her 
Father in Heaven, for directing her steps that sad day, 
when she left the basketin which Mrs. Stanley found— 
A TIVR RARY. 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES AND COMMENCEMENTS. 


PRING has at last come, and with it a re- 
viving world, decked with grass, and leaves, and 
flowers. Thisis the season of anniversaries and ec- 
clesiastical meetings. It is also the opening of com- 
mencements for our hundreds of colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. In this Great Britian is: in 
sympathy with us. Anniversaries and ecclesiastical 
meetings have been held, and are to be held, from 
the closing week in April onward into May, not only 
in London, but in Scotland and Ireland. 

In New York the anniversaries are not what they 
once were, when they were mainly centralized in the 
old Tabernacle Church in Broadway, and when 
crowded audiences filled in succession the same house, 
morning, afternoon and evening. This centralization 
of exercises has disappeared, and the anniversary 
meetings of societies or denominations are held in 
different halls and churches, often widely remote from 
each other, now in the Cooper Institute, now in the 
Music Hall, in Brooklyn, and again in Steinway Hall, 
now in Dr. Hall’s church, and again in the Taber- 
nacle. 

This cessation of centralization, however, does not 
fully account for the diminished interest in the anni- 
versaries. Other causes are at work, into the consider- 
ation of which we cannot enter, as a result of which 
the old enthusiasm and disposition to throng the an- 
niversary meetings has greatly subsided, while, at the 
same time, there is no purpose to withdraw from the 
support of the great causes represented. 

The societies, as a general fact, have two meetings— 
one for business purposes, such as making reports and 
electing officers. These meetings are generally small, 
and the business is transacted by a few. Besides 
these are the public meetings, in which sermons are 
preached, or addresses delivered, for popular effect. 

Both of these classes of meetings have been held by 
the societies, and reports of them published in the 
daily papers, but within our limits we can enter into 
no extended details. In general, the societies have 
made encouraging reports, indicating progress in their 
respective fields, and the popular meetings have been 
rather better attended than of late, especially when 
distinguished speakers had been previously an- 
nounced. Any points of peculiar interest or impor- 
tanee, in any of the societies of which we do not 
speak, we may notice hereafter. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 

The anniversary exercises of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary occurred in the last week of April. Three 
successive days were devoted to examinations. Presi- 
dent Thacher, of Iowa State University, delivered an 
address before the Rhetorical Society on “the ele- 
ments of power in the preacher.”’ On Thursday even- 
ing six young men were graduated, five of whom de- 
livered addresses in the Union Park Church. This 
is only one-third of the number that has sometimes 
been graduated. The reduction is accounted for by 
the absence of an important professor abroad for each 
of the two past years, 

The Board of Directors have appointed Rey. G. S. 
F, Savage, D.D., Financial Secretary, and have re- 
solved to raise two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to meet the present neeessities of tho Seminary, that 
is, to pay debts, to increase the library, to provide a 
library fund, and erect a fire-proof library hall, to 
equalize the existing professorships, to found a new 
professorship, to establish a permanent fund for gen- 
eral expenses, and to furnish enlarged accom- 
modations for professors and students. J. W. Sco- 
ville, Esq., has offered to pay Dr. Savage’s salary 
fora year. Wetrust that Congregationalists will re- 
spond liberally to the call. The amount specified is 
essential to fit the Seminary for its great work, and to 
place iton a level with Eastern Seminaries. 

The anniversary of the Union Theological Seminary 
occurred on Monday evening, May 6, at which time 
thirty-four young men were graduated. Contrary to 
the general usage, no addresses were delivered by the 
young men. Instead of this Dr. Adams and Prof. H. 
B. Smith delivered addresses. Dr. Adams spoke in 
behalf of the Directors, on the peculiar adaptation of 
the Gospel to its great end, and the need of an experi- 
ence of its power by the preacher. Dr. Smith delivered 
to the graduating class an earnest, affectionate, and 
weighty closing address. It is suggested that the class 
were relieved from the duty of delivering the usual 
addresses in order that they might give more undivided 
attention to the examinations of the preceding 
week. These are spoken of by good judges as emi- 
nently satisfactory. The New York Evangelist says: 

“The past year has been a good one for study, and 
has been wellimproved. Atleast we have the word 
of Dr. Paxton to this effect, and he and Drs. Adams 
and Prentiss, have well supplied the vacant Professor- 
ship of Sacred Rhetoric, Pastoral Theology, and 
Church Government during the term. Profs. Smith, 
Hitchcock, Shedd, and Schaff have been constantly 
at their posts. The latter goes abroad for a little time 
during vacation.” 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

The forty-sixth anniversary of the American Home 
Missionary Society was held Sunday, May 5, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle. Dr. E. K. Alden, of Boston, 
preached the sermon. The statement of the work of 








The receipts during the year have been 
$294,566—exceeding those of the preceding year by 
$47,899, and of any previous year by $11,463. During 
the year, 961 ministers have been sustained in 29 
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different States or Territories. The number of con- 
gregatious or missionary stations supplied has been 
2,011. The number of pupils in Sabbath-schools, 
76,500. One hundred and ten churches report revivals 
of religion, and 420 missionaries report 3,533 conver- 
sions. The additions to the churches have been 3,699 
on profession, 2,659 by letter; total, 6,358. During the 
year, 84 churches have been organized, and 46 have 
become self-supporting. Of houses of worship, 44 
have been erected, 97 repaired, and 43 begun. There 
has been not only an increase of income but of results 
during the past year. The Society says: 

“The number of missionaries sustained is greater by 
twenty-one, the —— of labor: performed by 
forty-six years, the number of congregations supplied 
by fifty-four, the number of children taught in 
Sabbath-schools by 5,000, the number of revivals by 
twenty, the number of conversions by 612, and the 
number of additions to the churches by 525.”’ 

The work of this Society is central in the system of 
home evangelization. It demands a great increase of 
resources. The motives for such an increase are thus 
well set forth by the Soeiety: ; 

“The bridging of the unknown gulf between the 
Missouri and the Pacific; the opening of immense 
areas for settlement; the coming into them of menin 
vaster numbers and of more hopeful character; the 
new test by which the people’s civil rights as well as 
moral strength are tried; the peril from uneducated 
infidel, or superstitious masses, of alien birth an 
training; the manifest need of missionary pastors, to 
save our own children from leaving their fathers’ God 
behind them with their fathers’ homes; the priceless 
spiritual rewards which home missionary history has 
proved to be possible to working faith; the high place 
that Christian America should hold among the evan- 
gelizing forces of the world—these are among the con- 
siderations that turned to home missions all hearts 
— in National Council, as the heart of one man. 

‘here is encouragement to hope that they will effect, 
in Eastern and Western pastors and churches, a union 
of purpose and effort to realize the grand object of 
this organization: the bringing of our whole land to 
Christ.” 

SEAMANS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


The Forty-fourth Anniversary of the Seamans’ 
Friend Society was held on Sunday evening, May 5. 
The year has been very successful. It has erected 
the Seaman’s Exchange at a cost of $100,000, of which 
we have given an aecount. Ithas sustained over forty 
chaplains and missionaries, in home and foreign ports. 
The number of hopeful conversions reported among 
seamen exceeds 200. The Sailors’ Homes have in- 
creased in patronage and usefulness. The number of 
libraries sent to sea on vessels, is 736. Eloquent ad- 
dresses were delivered by Judge Benedict, Rev. H. M. 
Scudder, and Rev. W. M. Taylor. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The annual Sermon before the American and Foreign 
Christian Union was preached at Dr. Hall’s Church by 
Father Gavazzi. The Society held its annual meeting, 
on Thursday evening, in Association Hall. The results 
of the labors of this Society in Mexico and in Italy, are 
very great and encouraging. The report showed 
that the disbursements of the society during the past 
year amounts to $82,186.21, and the receipts $82,- 
579.92, leaving a balance on hand of $393.71. The dis- 
bursements have been chiefly for the support of 
missions in Europe, Mexico, South America, publish- 
ing, salaries and cost of management. The report also 
showed that out of thirty-five churches scattered 
throughout Northern and Central Italy, fully one-half 
were decidedly planted through the instrumentality 
of this society. In Mexico there are now fifty evan- 
gelical congregations, several of which have been 
organized into churches under the title of “The 
Church of Jesus.”” Twoof the largest churches in the 
city of Mexico are held by Protestants, and weekly 
used for Protestant worship. Eloquent- addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Riley, Dr. Scudder and Father 
Gavazzi. . 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


The Anniversary of the American Tract Society, 
was held on Wednesday, at Association Hall. The 
Society has added a new story to the Tract House, 
and devoted the first story to business purposes, for 
the sake ofincome. Its new publicationsare of great 
value. The number of them is 138, of which 47 were 
volumes. The Society issues six periodicals in different 
languages. The following is the financial report: 

“Receipts for the year, in donations and legacies, 
$126,833.64; sales, $410,903.75; making, with balance in 
the treasury, $538,152.06. Expended in manufacturing 
books and tracts, $225,000.79; manufacturing and 
issuing periodicals, $133,381.91; colporteurs, agencies, 
and depositories, $107,211.03; district secretaries, $11,- 
251.30; appropriations for foreign and pagan lands, 
$7,000; investment on account of George Wood fund, 
$3.487.50; all other expenses, as by treasurer’s report, 
$49,862.19. Total, $537,194.75. Balance in treasury, 
$957.31.”’ 

The system of colportage is still maintained. During 
the year 263 colporteurs, including 42 students from 19 
colleges and theological seminaries, labored in 34 States 
and territories, and in the adjoining British provinces. 
They held or addressed 8,886-religidus meetings; made 
253,403 family visits; conversed on personal religion or 
prayed with 176,136 families. 

Dr. Budington, in reply to a special request, made 
some fearful statements as to an extended organiza~- 
tion for creating and circulating among children cor- 





the Society during the past year was very encour- 


ruptipg and impure books; and the society requested 
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the Secretaries to confer and codperate with the | of ‘‘Shame” broke out in the convocation; and Arch- 
Young Men's Christian Association, who had under- ' deacon Dennison declared he would not stay in the 


taken the work of exposing and removing the evil in 
question. 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

The nineteenth anniversary of the American Con- 
gregational Union was held in the Academy of Music, 
Brocklyn. Dr. Budington presided, and made the 
opening address. The usual financial statementof the 
Secretary of the Union was omitted, and the whole 
evening was devoted to speaking and music, The 
Presbyteriars were represented by Rev. Mr. Talmage, 
the Episccpsiians by Rev. Nelson McVicker, the Meth- 
odists by Dr. O. H. Tiffany, the Church of the Disciples 
by Rev. Gecrge H. Hepworth, and the Dutch Res- 
formed by Dr. Ormiston. No summary can give any 
idea cf the brilliancy of their addresses. The general 
drift of their remarks was to inculcate the importance 
of hearty spiritual union among Christians in the 
great work to which they are called. Though a vein 
of cheerful! humor pervaded the addresses, sometimes 
flooding the audience with laughter, yet the ultimate 
result of the whole was to produce a deeper conviction 
of the importance of a deep and firm belief of the 
great truths of Christianity, and of unity and coUper- 
ation in their promulgation and defense. Those who 
compared this meeting with preceding meetings 

. Said that it equaled, if it did not surpass, any that 
had preceded it. 
METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

The most important matter before the Conference, 
inits relations not only to the Methodists, but to the 
Christian public at large, is the investigation of the 
pecuniary management of the Book Concern. Appre- 
hensions have been felt and expressed that there was 
a disposition to evade a thorough investigation, and to 
hush up the matter. Of this various papers have spoken 
with great severity. But after various discussions and 
propositions the right thing has been done, by refer- 
ring it to a special committee of one from each annual 
Conference, by a vote of 204 to 166. We may now hope 
for a thorough, honest and fearless investigation. 

The most crowded and interested assembly was 
gathered at the reception of delegates from abroad, and 
from other Christian bodies. The addresses on both 
sides were of great excellence and high interest. A 
truly catholic spirit seems to pervade the body. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 

On the first Sabbath in May there was an addition of 
one hundred and twenty-four members to this church, 
nine!y-six by profession, and twenty-eight by letter, 
Of these forty-four were baptized, thirty-six in the us- 
ual mode and eight by immersion. The immersion oc- 
curred in the baptistery of the church on the preced- 
ipg Friday evening, before a large assembly. On Sun- 
day the whole house beJow was filled with communi- 
cants, and a considerable portion of the galleries, 


. 





FOREIGN. 
THE JESUITS. 


T is well known that the Jesuits are the main- 
spripg of the movement in behalf of the Pope’s 
infallibility, and that they are trying to organize the 
Roman Catholic populace, in all countries against ail 
civil governments that oppose the Supremacy of the 
Pope. The movement of Bismarck to exclude them 
from the inspectorship of schools was based on this 
conviction, and it would not be wonderful if he should 
strike a blow at their establishments and lead other 
nations to Go thesame. Certainly there has commenced 
a movement to this effect among some of the Euro- 
pean powers. We take from the Jorn Bull for April 
27, the following important statement : 

‘“‘TyaLty.—According to the Gazzetta d’Italia, nego- 
tiations are now going on between Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, for the abolition of Jesuit estab)ishments in 
those countries. The first two powers are disposed to 
adopt this measure, but Italy has still not arrived ata 
decision in the matter. Visconti-Venost3, the 
ltaljian Minister of Foreign Affairs, considers that the 
expulsion of the Jesuits would bea violation of relig- 
ious freedom, and has declared that, rather than give 
his consent to the proposed mersure, he will resiga. 
The so-called ‘freedom of the Church.’ the Persever- 
anza says, is ‘nothing but the abandonment of the 
parisbes and the lower clergy to the unlimited despot- 
ism of the Bishops and the Jesuits.’ ” 

Italy above all other nations ought not to resist this 
movement, for the Jesuits are aiming once more to 
entbrone the Pope at Rome, and once more to enslave 
and Givide free and united Italy. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

A correspondent of the World writes from England, 
under date of April 27, that the Lower House of Con- 
vocation has voted, by 62 to 7, for the rétention of the 
Athanasian Creed in its integrity. Dean Stanley led 
the attack on the Creed, with arguments whose force 
would seem irresistible except by the most, hope- 
less ecclesiastical conservatism. The Dean is said to 
_bave shocked some of his hearers extremely by some 
illustrations of what the Creed really means. Asis 
well known, several of its clauses state most emphati- 
cally that whoever does not receive its doctrines “‘ will 
“without doubt perish everlastiagly.’’ Bishops Bulland 
Pearson, it is stated, openly disavowed their belief in 
the creed. ‘Tf then the creed is true,’’ said the terribly 
plain-speaking Dear, “‘ these two bishops will be ever- 
lastingly damned.” The whole Greek Church—with 
which the English Church is seeking alliance—for re- 
jecting the subtle doctrine of a “double procession” 
which the creed contains, must also be damned eter- 
nally. At one point in Dean Stanley’s address, cries 





house to hear such language. Perhaps the arguments 
admitted of no better reply, 


The Week, 


From Tucsday, May 7th, to Monday, May 13th. 


\ONGRESS.—In the Senate, Pacific steamships 
subsidies and the Post-office appropriations were 
under discussion during the major part of Tuesday. 
Among the amendments was one requiring the Pacifi> 
Railroad to send mails by way of the Isthmus in case 
of protracted snow blockades, such as occurred last 
winter. Mr. Sumner tried and promises to keep try- 
ing to secure action on his bill, bringing colored and 
white children together in the District of Columbia 
schools. On Thursday the Amnesty Bill was taken 
up again, and Mr. Sumner’s civil-rights amend- 
ment was forthwith the bone of contention. There 
was a thin attendance, but probably the defeat 
of the combined measures was foreordained in any 
event, although it is more than probable that they 
would pass if submitted separately. The vote as re- 
corded stood 32 to 22. The California Senators were 
talking aboat the Goat Island job on Friday, but no 
definite action was reached. The Louisiana Election 
Bill, making it possible to hold the State and Presi- 
dential election on the same day instead of on suc- 
cessive days was passed, and Mr. Sumner’s Supple- 
mented Civil Rights Bill was placed on the calendar. 














The House while in its working mood devoted its 
attention in the main to tariff revision, proceeding at 
a rate which considering the lateness of the season 
was exasperatingly slow. As aspecimen of the way in 
whichthe business was conducted, we may mention 
that although tea and coffee have been made free 
beyond recall at present, members lugzed the sub- 
jectin again and wasted public time as freely as the 
Tammany Ring used to waste public money. Mr. 
Butler wanted salt free for the Massachusetts fisher- 
men, Mr. Farnsworth wanted it free for the preserva- 
tion of meat, and the Southerners wantedit free as a 
fertilizer. The propositions, excepting Butler’s, were 
adopted separately, notwithstanding amend meats re- 
garding free salt were not in order at the time, but 
were rejected when brought to a vote together. The 
duty on coal was raised to 75 ceats per ton. Pig iron 
was next in order, and was Gisposed of with unexpect- 
ed facility, Mr. Dawes’ motion, placing it under the 10 
per cent. reduction clause, being easily passed. Mr. 
Fernando Weod found cause for complaint in an 
alleged conference of the President with the adminigs- 
tration members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
held ju-t after the result of the Cincinnati Convention 
began to bear fruit in divided ceunsels. Mr. Banks 
strove with moderate success to convince his sensitive 
fellow members that it was all right, and that no par- 
tisan meeting of the committee had been held. The 
Fortifications Bill was passed on Friday, appropriat- 
ing $1,985,000. 

The Senate Investigating Committee has re- 
ported on the French Arms question, their verdict be- 
ing, in substance,—justifiable irregularity. The 
questions considered by the committee were:—1. Were 
the sales authorized by law? 2. Were they made 
with a view to the best interests of the Government? 
3. Were they made without preference to any pur- 
chaser? 4. Were the sales made under such circum- 
stances as to violate the obligations of the United 
States as a neutral power pending the war between 
France and Germany? 5. Whether any officer of the 
Government of the United States has sharedany profits 
or advantages from such sales or derived any benefit 
therefrom? These questions are all answered in a way 
which exonerates the Government and its officers 
of a)l dishonorable intent, and of all the alleged viola- 
tions of the neutrality laws. Tae committee further 
charges that the Marquis of Chambrun was the prime 
mover in all the attacks which have been made in 
connection with the “arms scandal’’ upon our Gov- 
ernment and its employees. In conclusion, the report 
is thus summed up: 

“To rest the case: this investigation was moved, 
first, upon a statement that a certain resolution had 
been adopted in France; second, upon mizapprehen- 
sion as to the state of accounts between two executive 
departments of our Government; and third. on a 
totally unfounded suspicion as to the coaduct of the 
War Department in making the sales. It is nawascer- 
tained that such supposed resolution was never 
passed; that the other two grounds hud no existence 
in fact, as might easily have been discovered by the 
Senators who moved and supported this rezolution of 
inquiry.”’ 

Mr. Stevenson makes a minority report, censuring 
the Government. 

Political gossip runsin the grooves marked out 
for it by the Cincinnati Convention, but these grooves 
are divergent and cris-crossed, in a manner which 
must be highly edifying to the men who pulled the 
wires. The large dailies print page after page of ex- 
tracts from leading journals, and the political muddle 
is complete. It is already rumored that the Re- 
union and Reform men, who were present but 
wholly powerless at Cincinnati, will call another con- 
vention. At Washington there are signs of disturbance 
among administration politicians, and there seems to 
be good reason to believe that there will be a move- 








ment, the strength of which cannot now be foreseen, 
to discard the President as a candidate for re- 
election, and endeavor to unite the Republicans on 
some man who can more surely defeat Mr. Greeley, 
who is indorsed and repudiated by so many different 
local cliques that a fair classification or canvass is as 
yet very wellnigh out of the question. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Belmont, the Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, has issued a call for a convention 
to meet at Baltimore on Tuesday, July 9th. So that, 
among otber results, the Cincinnati managers may 
felicitate themselves upon the resuscitation of a party 
whose capacity for campaign work has always com- 
manded the admiration even of its strongest foes. 


Among several bills vetoed by Governor Hoffman 
durirg the week, the most important is that known as 
Mr. Tilden’s, authorizing the Court of Appeals to 
transfer Supreme Court Judges from one district to 
another, on application of the Attorney-General, thus 
enabling them to hold courts of Oyer and Terminer, 
in cases where trial by a local judge is of doubtful ex- 
pediency. The Governor’s objections are that the bill 
is unconstitutional, that it violates established rules of 
jurisprudence, and thatit will open the door too wide 
tor partisan plots. The veto message was merely 
tabled, and it is understood that Mr. Tilden will make 
a strong speech in the hope of securing the passage of 
the bill. 

It would certainly seem that if our judges were 
what they should be it would matter little where a 
case is tried, but in view of the circumstances which 
suggested Mr, Tilden’s measure we cannot but regret 
that the Governor has seen fit to interpose his veto. 
Cardozo and McCunn will probably escape formal 
censure, the former by resignation, and the latter 
through Executive clemency. The Palmer Charter 
threatens failure through the non-concurrence of the 
House. Thereis a general impression that the Gover- 
nor will not use the veto power provided the measure 
is passed before adjournment, now close at hand. 

An Act to regulate processions and parades in the 
cities of New York was passed by the State Senate on 
Thursday. It provides that no procession shall use a 
street where there isa railway, to the obstruction or 
detention of the cars running thereon. It prohibits all 
processions save such as are composed of the national 
guard, the police or the fire department, unless due 
notice be given to the police, and it authorized the 
police authorities to issue suitable directions to meet 
the requirements of special cases. The third section 
forbids a!l processions or parades on Sunday save 
funerals, and such processions as may be instituted in 
connection with religious worship, and music, dis- 
charges of firearms, etc., tre prohibited save in the 
ease of military funerals, under suitable restrictions. 
The punishment for violating these provisions may bea 
fine of twenty dollars, or imprisonment for ten days, 
or both. While we fully recognize the reasonable 
delight which processions afford to a large portion of 
ihe community, we are heartily glad that there isa 
prospect that something will be done to check prac- 
tices which are simply nuisances to the other and far 
larger portion. The Act in question seems to be good 
in the main, and while experience will doubtless 
suggest improvements, we trust that its enforcement 
will prove beneficial to all concerned, 

This time itis the London Daily Globe that first 
publishes a rumor said to be current in diplomatic 
circles to the effect that negotiations between the 
British and American Governments concerning the 
Washington Treaty were suddenly broken off on Fri- 
day, and that there is scarcely any hope that they will 
be resumed. The truth of the statement must of 
course be regarded as at least problematica), and we 
cannot but hope that it is utterly without foundation. 
Our latest files of London papers contain thoughtful 
leaders on the subject which recognize the fact that 
maby Americans are in favor of withdrawing tho in- 
direct claims. That such opinions existed on this side 
the Atlantic, these same papers vehemently denied a 
month sgo, and it is to the last degree disappointing 
if, as is now alleged, Her Majesty’s Government has 
peremptorily declared the Treaty broken off, unless 
the objectionable claims are forthwith dropped. Sup- 
posing that the rumor is true, the shape in which it 
comes to us locks very like a threat, and the Demo- 
cratic papers are glready at work discounting the 
assumed failure of the Treaty, for political purposes. 

So far as we can judge from the telegraphic news, 
the Carlist ineurrection in Spain is still formidable. 
At one time since our last, its total collapse and the 
capture of Don Carlos wece announced, but later 
news is more unfavorable to the Madrid Government, 
ard Don Carlos is not only still at large but is on the 
Spanish side of the frontier, and has, according to a 
rumor written to the ‘‘ Duchess of Madrid,’’ whoever 
she may be, that his prospects are excellent. Tae 
friends of the insurgentsin Paris claim that instead 
of being utterly scattered, the Carlists are increasing 
in pumbers and confidence. The Madrid dispatches 
pronounce the insurrection at an end, but we have 
been so long accustomed to declarations of that sort 
from Havana regarding the Cuban revolutionists that 
we are disposed to question similar statements where 
the home Government is more intimately concerned. 
The periodical cabinet crisis is overdue at Madrid and 
will probaly arrive before our next issue. 
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* §cientific and Sanitary. 
: GLACIERS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


T has been frequently said that there are no 
traces of gluciers in the Rocky Mountains, and 
this position has been recently reaffirmed by Dr.J. W. 
Foster in the American Naturalist. But itis forcibly 
and we think conclusively combatted by Mr. Richard 
Bliss, Jr., a member of last year’s Harvard expedition 
to Colorado, who refers to several terminal moraines 
on the west side of the range, under Gray’s Peak, and 
one on Clear Creek (east side) near Fall River. The 
recognition of terminal moraines is a matter ia which 
young geologists may be deceived; and this case on 
Clear Creek must be somewhat obscure. We have 
passed the spotrepeatedly without suspecting it. But 
on the other side of the range, the conclusive evidence 
of glacial polishing and furrowing is not wanting. 
Mr. Bliss mentions the cafion of the upper South 
Platte, near Montgomery, a small mining town in 
Park County, in which he found these indications un- 
mistakableand abundant. Theirabsence on the other 
flank may be accounted for by the exceeding friability 
and ready decomposition under atmospheric exposure 
of the granites and syenites first encountered in 
entering the Rocky Mountains from the east. 


THE USE OF RATTLES TO SNAKES. 


HE noise produced by the rattlesnake’s tail has 

' been adduced as a fact inexplicable upon the 
Darwinian theory, according to which each peculi- 
arity of a species must be (or must have been at some 
time) advantageous in the struggle for life. It is now 
Suggested by Professor Shaler that the rattle resembles 
in sound the singing of some grasshoppers or crickets, 
and that birds may be thus attracted within the reach 
of the serpent destroyer. Perhaps we have too hastily 
assumed, reasoning from human experience, that this 
noise is a warning, adapted to drive away the prey of 
the snake, and hence not useful to the species in ob- 
taining food. 

Speaking of snakes, Professor E. D. Cope tells in the 
American Naturalist of a slender green and yellow 
oyclophis aestivus, which he has had for some time in 
confinement, and which lived mostly underground. 
It had a habit of projecting its head and two or three 
inches of its body above the ground, and holding itself 
motionless in this attitude for hours together. In such 
a position, he says, it resembled closely a sprout of 
some green, succulent plant, for which it might 
readily be mistaken by small animals. 


BROWN WINDSOR AND SKIN DISEASES. 


CONTRIBUTOR to Nature ascribes to “brown 
Windsor’’ soap, especially the inferior vari- 
eties, the production of obscure affections of the skin, 
known as eczema. This soap is largely manufactured 
from bone-grease, extracted from pulverized old 
bones by boiling underpressure. After saponification 
it has an unpleasant odor, which is removed, or rather 
hidden, by the addition of strong perfumes. The 
bones before boiling may have been putrid, but it is 
supposed that the heat to which they are subjected 
and the other operations involved, render the product 
innocuous. But sometimes (for purposes of adultera- 
tion or by reason of carelessness) the soap itself con- 
tains numerous small angular fragments of bone- 
dust which, before boiling, are putrid. These, it is 
said, may scratch the skin and facilitate the irritant 
effect. Moral: don’t use gritty brown Windsor. The 
remark applies principally to shaving. In washing 
the hands, there is nothing to be feared on this head, 
The use of soap may render them liable to be chapped; 
but that is not eczema. 


SODA WATER. 


S our readers are doubtless aware, soda water 

is simply common water charged with car- 

bonic acid. An old fashioned way of preparing it 
{and one which boys sometimes practice nowadays, 
though we trust the country druggists have given it 
up) was to dissolve bi-carbonate of sodain water, and 
stir in it tartaric acid. The latter united with the 
soda and expelled the carbonic acid, which made the 
water sputter and foam ina truly refreshing manner, 
But by this metho@, the tartrate of soda is left in solu- 
tion; and the beverage is consequently neither so 
pleasant nor so wholesome as simple aerated water. 
If any vender of scda water, therefore, offers to pre- 
pave you a drink by stirring in a powder, you had 
better decline the insidious temptation. The now 
universal method of preparing a really harmless and 
agreeable beverage of this name is by generating car- 
bonic acid (say from marble or carbonate of lime, and 
sulphuric acid) and forcing it by pressure into pure 
water, which will take up, under the circumstances, 
a great deal of it. The slight sourness perceptible in 
soda water when tasted without syrups is due to this 
free carbonic acid. The only danger to health in this 
method is found in the careless use by slovenly or in- 
competent manufacturers of copper vessels for the 
manufacture. Carbonic acid acts vigorously upon 
copper, forming the green carbonate, known to u3in 
artificial and natural modifications as verdigris and 
malachite. It is highly poisonous; and to avoid its 
formation the vessels should be coated with tin, and 
great care should be taken to renew this coating be- 
fore it has anywhere wornaway. A much better way 
is to use iron vessels, which are perfectly harmless. 
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‘of gas forced into the water depends 
prey Heras 128g, pressure employed, the best soda 


upon the amount o. 
ae is manufacturea ./“4er very high pressure; and 


in large cities like New York itis frequently produced 
in great quantities by single houe** and then sold in 
iron flasks to the retail dealers. The 1. 4t syrups are 
too often artificial imitations, made of ee 
ingredients. Vanilla, sarsaparilla, and a few v. °°; 
are genuine anywhere; and some dealers take pains w 
make all their syrups exactly what they profess to be. 
As the hot weather is coming on, we give our readers 
thisadvice: Drink soda water, clear or with simple 
and genuine syrups, in preference to all spirituous 
beverages. Patronize the best dealers and avoid the 
street stands. Iron or block-tin fountains are the 
best. Don’t drink too much, nor too often, nor when 
over-heated. Let the so-called ‘‘mineral waters” 
alone, unless your physician recommends them. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


E PRAYETH. Walking one day recently 
along the sea shore, I saw a number of people 
running to the water’s edge, and a boat putting off in 
haste. It was after a youth who, in bathing, had got 
out of his depth and sunk. After remaining for a quar- 
ter of an hour under water he was taken out, and re- 
storatives promptly applied, to rekindle, if possible, 
the spark of life. I waited with many more at the 
door of the building to ascertain whether he was likely 
to recover. Several came out, but to tell of no hope. 
At last a person darted out of the house, the bearer of 
better tidings. ‘‘ He has caught a breath.”’ The crowd 
caught and quickly echoed the cry. I thought of the 
joy that is felt in heaven when a penitent sinner is cry- 
ing fer mercy; for just as an infant begins to breathe 
when it enters the world, so does the sinner begin to 
pray when he is newly born to God. Itis at that mo- 
ment that he draws first spiritual breath.—E. Corn- 
wall. 


PROCESSIONS AND THEIR Cost.—Zhe Roman Cath- 
olic Telegraph of Cincinnati, having the matter of pro- 
cessions under discussion, calculates that, at $5 per 
man, the last St. Patrick’s celebration cost three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and then adds: ‘‘ Thres hundred 
thousand dollars is a great deal ofmoney to pay for a 
toy that was used only from five to seven hours, Let us 
suppose that the different societies in that city heark- 
ened to the advice of their truest friends, and did not 
parade, but contributed to a common fund for the pur- 
pose of assisting deserving families to go West, to be- 
come proprietors of the soil. With the sum of three 
hundred thousand dollars we could transport twelve 
hundred families west of the Mississippi, and present 
each head of a family with one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, and a warranty deed covering every rood 
ofit. Just think of it, twelve hundred families, and 
each family the fee-simple owner of a farm—one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land! Thisisastabborn fact, 
and is respectfully presented to the consideration of 
all whom it may concern, or to all those who believe 
tbat a costly procession is the cnly method of celebra- 
ting St. Patrick’s Day which poor men should 
choose.”’ 


CHEAP Basires.—A funny joke, and all the more 
palatable as its truth can be vouched for, says a New 
Jersey paper, occurred at a prominent church in that 
State. It seems that a worthy deacon had been 
very industrious in selling a new church book, costing 
seventy-five cents. At the service in question, the min- 
ister, just before dismissing the congregation, arose 
and said— 

“All you who have children to baptize will please to 
present them next Sabbath.” 

The deacon, who by the way was a little deaf, hav- 
ing an eye to selling the beoks, and supposing the pas- 
tor was referring to them, immediately jumped up and 
shouted— : 

‘‘All you who haven’t any can get as many as you 
want by calling on me, at seventy-five cents each.”’ 


—The Pope has caused a letter to be addressed to 
the ‘College of Theologians” at Rome, ‘ forbidding 
hereafter any of its members, or any other member of 
the Church of Rome, publicly to confute Protestant 
preachers ;’’ which looks as if the recent discussion be- 
tween three Protestant ministers and three Roman ec- 
clesia:tics, in that city, on the. question whether St. 
Peter was ever in the city of Rome, did not result as 
the Pope anticipated.— American Protestant. 


—Here 1s an anecdote told by one minister about 
another: A certain presiding elder, who was noted 
for being seldom up to time, seldom very animated, 
and seldom very brief, once kept a congregation wait- 
iuga long timefor his appearance, and when at last 
he did come, he preached them a very prosy sermon of 
unusual length, on the text, ‘Feed my lambs.” He 
had not yet finished when that original old minister 
known as **Camp-meeting John,’’ rose from a seat in 
the congregation, and said: ‘‘ Brother, I have had 
some experience in raising lambs myself,and I have 
found that the following rules are absolutely essential 
to successful lamb-raising: First, give them their food 
in season; second, give them a little at a time; and 
third, give it to them warm.”— Exchange. 


—A well-dressed and lady-like individual, who 
was detected in stealing a pair of silk hose in a Boston 
store, burst into tears when approached by one of the 
proprietors, and offered him twenty dollars. Mag- 
nanimously, after quietly censuring her, he charged 








her only the regular price of the hose, and handed 
back the change. Too late he discovered that the $29 
bill was a counterfeit. 


—The art of petrifying the human body is said to 
have reached a high state of perfection at the hands 
of Italian professors. They can render the body like 
stone, or by immersion in certain liquids it seems only 
to be asleep. Gozini of Genoa has a curious museum 
of humanity petrified, well worth seeing. The an- 
cie. +S Mummified, but that changed the appearance; 
while th.” Process leaves the subject life-like in ap- 
pearance. Tn body of Mazzini is to be so preserved. 


—Twenty-five or thirty years ago, Rev. Chas. G. 
Finney, now President of Oberlin College, was carry- 
ing on a series of revival meetings in some Eastern 
city—Boston, we think. One day a gentleman called 
to see him on business. Mr. Finney’s daughter, per- 
haps five years old, answered his ring. 

“Ts your father in?” asked the stranger. 

‘“No,’’ replied the demure maiden. ‘But walk in, 
poor dying sinner! Mother can pray for you.”— 
Hearth and Home. 

—People talk of originality. What do they mean? 
As soon as we are born, the surrounding world begins 
to operate upon us, and so on to the end; and, after 
all, what can we truly call our own but energy, power, 
and will? Could I point out all I owe to my great 
forerunners and contemporaries, truly there would 
remain but little over.—Goethe. 


—When the new frontier fortresses of Germany 
are finished, it will be probably the strongest line of 
defenses in the world. The line will run from Cologne 
through Coblentz, Mayence, Metz, Bitsch, Strasburg, 
and New Brisach; to a new fortress which will be built 
somewhere in the Black Forest region. 


—“Mother,” said little Ned, one morning, after 
having fallen out of bed, “I think I know way I fell 
out of bed last night. It was because I slept too near 
where I gotin.’’ Musing a little while, as if in doubt 
whether he bad given the right explanation, He added 
“No, that wasn’t the reason; it was because I slept 
too near where I fell out.’”’ 


—A lady writer says if women were as particular 
in choosing a virtuous husband, as men are in selecting 
a virtuous wife, a moral reformation would soon begin 
which would be something more than froth and foam. 


—A Detroit man who had no ear for music, con- 
fessed as much when he frankly owned that “If I 
were the proprietor of a hand-organ, set expressly to 
play ‘Old Hundred,’ I couldn’t get over seventy-five 
out of it.’’ 

—Hearth and Home laments that people no longer 
write letters, but only notes. The old-style brilliant 
and piquant letter-writers have gone by. The people 
who can say piquant things, now sell their brilliancy 
to the journals instead of wasting it on their friends. 


—The Paris municipal authorities have at length 
accepted Sir Richard Wallace’s offer to erect drinking- 
fountains in the streets of that city at his own expense, 
and orders have been given for their construction be- 
fore the hot weather sets in. P 

—Some idea of the vastness of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, is had in the fact that no fewer than 
14,000 persons were under its roof on the occasion of 
the royal thanksgiving. 


—Forty-seven thousand women of Alsace and 
Lorraine have signed a petition to Prince Bismarck, 
in which they ask that their fathers and sons may be 
exempted from service in the German army fora few 
years. 

—Whether the Greeks and Romans lighted their 
cities at night is still in doubt. It is probable that 
Reme, except in the rare instances of festive illumi- 
nations, was left in darkness. 


—A New Jerseyman who has gone half crazy over 
Darwin and Huxley, has named his son Developement 
Brown. The next hopeful will be christened Proto- 
plasm Huxley Brown. 

—When Albert Barnes sent his father a hand- 
somely bound copy of his commentaries, the old gen- 
tleman’s only remark was: ‘‘ Albert was a good boy 
to work.”’ 

—Professor Agassiz lost a valuable fish of an 
undescribed species, which he caught out of the Para- 
hyba River, through the carelessness of a native cook, 
who, being short of dainties, fried it for the Professor's 
breakfast! : 

—A Chicago congregation pricked up its ear 
when the minister said ‘“‘I have land to sell,’’ but 
dropped off to sleep again when he added, ‘‘ the beau- 
tiful land on high.”’ ‘ 

—The new bridge across Lake Champlain meas- 
ures 1,800 feet in length—one-third of a mile. 


—The Iowa House of Representatives has passed 
a bill totalty abolishing the death penalty, by the vote 
of 66 yeas to 22 nays. 

—At the Yarmouth mills in Maine, brown paper 
is made from spruce logs in twenty-four hours. 

—Two curious suicides have taken place in Paris, 
both occasioned by the remorse of the victims at 
having scolded their wives. 


—Lazy California bar-tenders are said to place the 


ixgredients of a cobbler into a tumbler, and than 
wait for an earthquake to mix them. 
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The Little Folks, 


MAY, 
BY -S. M. W. 


ee OW sweetly the birds sing !” cried charming Miss May, 
As she lifted her pretty young head; ~ 
*‘ Why, I really would never have thought it so late! 
Itis time I was out of my bed!” 








So she took off her night-cap—for I must confess 
Her head was well wrapped from the cold ; 

And then she began, with a blush and a smile, 
Her freshest spring robes to unfold. 


And such dresses she had! embroidered with flowers, 
And brilliant with every bright hue: 

And perfumed with odors most dainty and sweet,— 
And made in the latest style, too! 


First she put on a veil just as blue as the sky, 
And a dress of the loveliest green ; 

And the jewels she wore! why, they sparkled like dew, 
And gave her the air of a queen! 


And then she wove garlands; you ought to have seen 
The snow-drops and primroses, too; 

And the tulips and daffodils—gorgeous and sweet, 
And the hyacinths—* red, white, and blue!” 


And the birds sang as loud and as clear as they could,— 
No wonder they woke her from sleep! 

But they knew—the bright rogues—it was time to begin 
Her grand yearly frolic to keep. 


So the trees waved their hands, and the brook laughed and 
And the insects took up the low hum, [sang 
And the children’s glad voices soon joined in the cry, 
**Sweet May with her flowers has come!” 








THE MAY-DAY STORY. 
BY JANE SCARBOROUGH. 


46-7 T'S been a dreadful day for me to-day,” 

thought Eddy. And if you could have seen his 
sorrowful puckered face, as he sat alone in his little 
rocker, by the smoky fire, the wind, and rain, and un- 
timely snow rattling and splashing against the win- 
‘Cows, you would have pitied him. 

His knee ached, his ankle smarted, and his new 
‘wagon was broken! Besides the storm, the night was 
coming on, making the little sitting-room darker and 
chillier than ever. His mother was out in the dining- 
room, getting supper. His little sister Mary, who 
scarcely ever cried once a month, had some new 
trouble of her own, and was tagging her mother 
arcund, crying and fretting at every step. And he 
hadn’t been to the May-day party, nor had a bit of 
canc y—nor cake—nor fun! 

How much more could a six-year-old boy bear, do 
you think? 

And this morning it was so nice and bright!—and 
his Wagon was so new and pretty !—and he was going 
to bave so much fun! Uncle King—his best Uncle 
King—had rade that splendid wagon for him, and 
brought it home to him Jast night, so he could have it 
to draw Mary to the May-day party in. It was just 
big enough to hold Mary and the basket of cookies 
and tarts mamma was getting ready for the after- 
noon. He had been trying it, and had left it in the 
chip-yard, only a minute, while he carried mamma a 
pan of chips to brighten the fire, to bake the cookies— 
when, just then, the old cow got loose in the barn and 
came to the door to enjoy the spring morning. The 
old thing had a quick eye for the shining yellow sides 
of a pailful of ha)f-rotten apples which Pa was keeping 
for her supper. She started on the run for them, and, 
half-crazy with her stolen freedom, the spring morn- 
ng, and the near prospect of the nice breakfast, she 
indulged in several awkward kicks, one of which sent 
the little wagon rolling over and over, and broke: out 
theside! And mamma called; 

*“Oh, Eddy, there’s the old cow! 
scare her away!”’ 

And Eddy ran so fast he could not see, somehow; 
he slipped on a smooth chip, and hit his knee on an 
old log, such a bump it all swelled up; and the smooth 
chip hed asharp splinter that scratched his ankle so 
that it bed. If that was not pretty tough for a boy I 
don’t know! 

Then, when mamma had got the blood washed off, 
and a poultice on his knee, and his clothes cleaned, 
and the yellow cookies baked.—then it began to rain. 

And now, Uncle King would come home pretty soon, 
and may be he’d scold!—yes! there he was now, and 
cut in the other room talking to mamma! 

One minute more and the lump in Eddy’s throat 
would have broken out somewhere, when Uncle King 
opened the door with a great good smile, and took the 
little fellow out of his rocker, saying: 

** Oh, well, Eddy, I can fix your wagon in notime!”’ 

And he gave the smoky fire a poke that made it 
dance into a bright blaze, and he set Eddy carefully 
on his knee, and put the little tired head softly on his 
big warm shoulder and said: 

“Tt has been a pretty sorry day, hasn’tit? But one 
funny thing, at least, has happened. When I wasa 
little boy about as big as you are, I broke my leg,— 
that isn’t the funny thing, for breaking one’s leg is 
worse, you know, than bumping and scratching it all 
atonce. I had to lie still on the lounge for several 
‘weeks. While I lay there, Aunt Esther told me a story 
80 often I learned it by heart. I thought it was very 
funny. I have never seen it anywhere in book or 


Run quick and 





paper since, and I had forgotten it entirely. But to- 
day, for some reason, I remembered it; don’t-know 
what made me, unless that I might tell it to you. 
Would you like to bear it?” 

What could Eddy say but ‘‘Yes’’? And Uncle King’s 
voice and face made pictures to illustrate the story as 
he went on: 


“On a winter night 
When the moon shone bright, 
Two foxes went out for prey; 
As they trotted along, 
With frolic and song 
’ They cheered their lonely way. 


“Through the woods they went, 
But they could not scent 
A rabbit or goose astray; 
Till at length they came 
To some better game, 
Ata farmer’s barn, by the way. 


“* On the roost there sat 
Some chickens as fat 
As foxes could wish for their dinners; 
So the prowlers found 
Asly hole by the ground, 
And they both went in,—the sinners! 


“They both went in 
With a squeeze and grin, 
And the chickens were quickly killed; 
And one of them lunched, 
And feasted, and munched, 
Till his stomach was fairly filled. 


“The other, more wise, 
Looked about with both eyes, 
And hardly could eat at all; 
For, as he came in 
With a squeeze and a grin, 
He remarked that the hole was small. 


“ So this cunning elf 
Said low to himself; 
‘If I eat too much, ’tis plain, 
As the hole is small, 
I shall stick in the wall, 
And never get out again.’ 


“Thus matters went on 
Till the night was gone, 
And the farmer came out with a pole; 
The foxes both flew, 
The wise one went through, 
But the greedy one stuck in the hole! 


** In the hole he stuck, 
So full was his pluck 
Of the chickens he hai been eating; 
He could not get out 
Nor turn about, 
And there be was killed by beating.”’ 


“There was a little more—the moral, but unfortu- 
nately I’ve forgotten it; can’t think of it at all.” 

‘What is a moral, Uncle King?” 

“Oh, it’s that part of a story that tells how it fits 
little boys, and what it means to them.” 

‘*Do you think it means that, if I’d gone to the pic- 
nic, perhaps I’d have eaten so much I couldn’t get 
home?” 

Uncle King laughed co hard that Eddy laughed too, 
though he did not know exactly what for; just then 
mamma opened the door to say supper was ready, 
and papa called : 

“ Custard and cookies, my boy!”’ 

And they gave him several cookies, and custard 
twice,—and Mary was very pretty and cunning,—and 
everybody was very bright and pleasant,—and his 
head felt better,—and his knee didn’t hurt so much 
after all. Pretty scon he was “ real nice sleepy ;’’ and 
as his mother tucked him up in the little trundle- 
bed he heard the low tick-tack of Uncle King’s 
hammer, as he fixed the broken wagon out in the 
kitchen; and he said to himself as he turned over, 
half asleep: 

** Oh, it hasn’t been so very bad a day after all!”’ 





BROWNIE’S NEST. 


Ce I had a little brown chicken. She was one 

of a brood which came out of the shell very early 
in thespring, while the ground was covered withsnow. 
All the rest of the brood died from the cold; and then 
the children took this litile chicken into the house, 
wrapped ber in soft wool, and laid her ina basketina 
warm corner by the fire. 

They fed her with crumbs, and gave her fresh water 
every day, until the warm weather came; when she 
had grown so strong that she was able to run about 
with the other chickens. 

But she did not forget her warm corner by the fire, 
nor the children’s care; for, whenever the door was 
open, sbe would run in, and make herself at home. 

The children named her Brownie. She grew to be a 
hen; but she still loved to come into the house, and 
was always petted. 

One day I was sewing in my room, when Brownie 
walked in. She turned her little head to one side, and 
looked up at the bureau; then she stepped along, 
turned her head to the other side. and looked up at 
the wardrobe. After looking at all the furniture in 
that way, she flew up and came down right in the mid- 








dle of my bed. ‘Ah, Miss Brownie,’’ I thought, “that 
is almost too saucy! but I will watch you a minute, 
and see what you will do.” 

She scratched about with her feet, and picked with 
her bill a little while, and then she sat down very 
quietly. After afew minutes she got up, said ‘‘ Cut- 
cut-cut, ca-dar-cut,”’ flew down off the bed, and walked 
out. Ilooked on the bed, and what do you think I 
saw? A little white egg! cy 

The next day I was watching my baby Harry, who 
was asleep on the bed: Elsie and Fred were playing 
with their blocks on the carpet. The door was shut. 
I heard two little feet come patting along through the 
entry, and scratch at the door. I went to the door and 
opened it. 

There stocd Brownie. I knew she had come to find 
her nest; so I thought I would make it ready for her. 
T threw an old quilt over my white bedspread, put on 
it theegg she had left the day before, and then sat 
down. She walked around, peeping this way and that, 
and then flew up to the bed. She seemed pleased with 
my arrangements, and sat down as before. 

I told her she must not wake my baby with her 
* Cut-cut, ca-dar-cut’’; but he waked in a few min- 
utes, and, seeing Brownie on the bed, he put out his 
little fat handsto pull her feathers. I was afraid she 
would scratch or peck him, and went quickly to take 
him away; but she only turned her head, and looked 
at him in a motherly way, as if to say, ‘‘ Pull my fea- 
thers as much as you like, Harry; Iam used to babies.” 
She stayed about as long as the day before; and then 
she said, ‘“* Cut-cut-cut, ca-dar-cut,’’ and went out. 
When I looked on the bed, there were two eggs! 

And so, day after day, for two weeks, Brownie came 
tomy room. I made her nest, and put one egg in it, 
and every day she left another, till Elsie’s basket was 
full.—Mrs. DunuapP, in The Nursery. 





Do 1T In TrmE.—Only two or three inches—that 
wasall. If the switchman had moved the track only 
that little distance, all would have been right. But 
he forgot; and the train that was passing the station 
ran furiously into the heavy freight cars, and dashed 
itself to pieces! 

“ What was the cause?” everybody asked, when the 
news of the great accident spread about town. 

“Oh! aswitch was cut of place,” was the ‘answer. 
“The switchman was careless. Perhaps he was drunk.”’ 

How true it is, as Solomon said: ‘‘ There isa time for 
everything.” If we do not attend to it at the right 
time, it is just as bad as if we did not do it at all. 

Did you ever see a boy putting cards on a little 
steam printing press? He has to put each oneinacer- 
tain place at a certain time, but if he does not attend, 
and do it just when the time comes, the press works 
on, and no card is printed —Apples of Gold. 





A BriGnt little girl at Milton, Wisconsin, having 
been desired to write a sentence introducing the word 
“‘carrion,’”’ presented’ the following to her teacher: 
“Bad children often carri-on in church when they. 
ought to be quiet.”’ 





PUZZLES. 
Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, “ Editor Christian 
Upton, 27 Park Place. New York,” and marked on the outside, 
z: 


zles.”” Anawers, to be acknowledged, must be recewed within 
nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 


BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
19 letters. 
1, 8, 2,8, 12, a town of Simeon. 
2, 8, 5, 12, 8, a Canaanite town, 
8, 4, 15, 18, 8, a place fortified by the Jews. 
4, 6, 1, 8, a son of Cush. 
%, 17,18, 8, a plain in Babylon. 
9, 6, 12, 13, 1, a town in Northern Palestine. 
1{, 8, 1, 17, 18, a mountain of Palestine. 
12, 13, 18, 6, 1, a desert mountain. 
14, 18, a city of Chaldca. 
15, 1, 17, 11, 12, a station of the Israelites. 
19, 8, 1, 6, 9, 8, 11, 12, a town near Mt. Tabor. 


The whole is in Psalms. Mrs. Mayo. 
MAMMOTH TRIANGLE. 
Exterior triangle eleven letters. 
Next as nine 2 
Next * seven ses 
Inner sd five . “s 
All the words are geographical, and all begin with a vowel. 
FLORA. 
BIAMOND PUZZLE. 
The Ist is found in puzzled. 
The 2nd is caused by puzzles. 
The 3rd is fond of puzzles. 
Thr 4th is not fond of puzzles. 
The 5th is found in puzzled. BuNnNY. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1101 and Aaron. 


151 ** Leash. 
560 ** Hoar. 
1001 “ notB. 
8 ** no ape ton. 
55 “ one. 


The initials and finalsread downward will give the names of 
two celebrated Puzzlers. WM. DINWOODIE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 1, 
Etblical Charade.— Pad-an-a-ram.—BUNNY, Vivo. 
Literary Enigma.— 
* So faithful in love and so dauntiless in war, “4 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 
BUNNY, REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, VIVO. 


A Verbal Puzzle.—En-trance ; en-trance.—BUNNY, VIVO. 
Charade.—Stone, tone, ton, on, one.—BUNNY_VIVO. 
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Public Opinion. 


UNITARIAN FAITH AND ORTHODOX FEL- 
LOWSHIP. 

[From the Congregationalist.] 
E find on our table a form which 
bas lat-ly been adopted by the 
Second Church in this city, under the 
pastoral esre of Rev. Chandler Rob- 
bins, D.D. It has thus become the basis 
of that church, and it is by them com- 
mended to other Christians, with senti- 
ments of respect and brotherly kivdness, 
with the pledge to regard, treat, and cor- 
dially codperate as Chr-.stians, with all 
who, confessingin substance the same 
faith, are willing to hold commuuion 

“with them. It is as follows: 

‘We believe that Jesus Christ is the 
only begotten Son, the only perfect Re- 
vealer. and the Manifestation, of the 
Oue living and true God, the Father; 
from whom he came out *‘te take away 
the sin of the wor!d”’; tbat he is ** head 
over all things, to the chureb, andshould 
in all have pre-ewinence”’; that all which 
he taught, all which he declared con- 
cerning himself, and all which the holy 
Scriptures say of him, is true; that all 
those who heartily believe in him are 
born of God, are partakers of the Holy 
Spirit, and have everlasting life; and 
that faith in him, through the partici- 
pation of one Spirit, isthe true ground 
of fellowship among his Gisciples, and 
ought to be so acknowledged both in 
word and deed.”’ 

It will be very easy for Prof. Dry-as- 
cust to find fault with this. Stretched 
upon this procrustean bed of ancient ar- 
ticles, thirty-nine or more (especially 
more), itis too long and too short, too 
wide and too narrow, and every way 
suspicious, heterodox, and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

It is very easy, on the other hand, for 
common folk, who regard language as 
having its sole value as the medium of 
thought, and whose interest in such a 
confession is not to determine critically 
what kind of a row Augustine would 
-have made about it, or into what con- 
vulsions of terror it might have thrown 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
but to feel through it the beating pulses 
of the hearts that are behind it, and take 
knowledge by its means whether its 
utterers truly love, trust, and serve the 
Lord Jesus Christ or not; we say it is 
very easy for them to feel that these ‘be 
very friendly and loyal words. Most cer- 
tainly they are words which awaken our 
confidence, and call forth our affection. 
We do not believe the Lord Jesus Christ 
is to be honored in turning the cold 
shoulder of distrust toward those who 
thus speak. ‘We thank God for what 
these bretbren have thus said, and we 
heartily pray that they may go from 
strength to strength, and thatif anything 
be lacking in their faith, God in his own 
time and way may perfect that within 
them. 








CHARCOAL SKETCH OF THE CANDIDATE— 
FRONT. 
{From the Nation. | 


F there was anything the Liberal 
Republicans promised more solemn- 

Jy than another, it was the selection of 
a candidate who should be free from 
entangling alliances with politicians, 
and who should enter the White House 
free from all pledges, traditions, or 
associations likely to make him an in- 
strument in the hands of the class which 
bas brought the Government to ts pres- 
ent low estate. We were to have hada 
man offered us of whom, whatever else 
was said, we should not hear the well- 
‘worn and dismal tale that *‘ though per- 
sonally honest, he was surrounded by 
bad men who imposed on him.”’ Never- 
theless, the Convention has offered usa 
candidate of undoubted personal hon- 
esty, who is and haslong been associated 
intimately with the worst set of poli- 
.ticians the State contains—excepting 
the Tammany Ring—whose supporters 
at the Convention included some of the 
worst political trash to be found any- 
‘where, who would in all probability be 
followed by them to Washington, and 
who, if left in their hands there, would 
set up the most corrupt administration 
ever seen, and that from which least 
might be expected in the way of admin- 
istrative reform; who is not more re- 
markable for his generosity and kind- 


heartedness than for the facility with 
which heis duped, and not more remark- 
able for bis hatred of knavery than for 
the difficulty he has in telling whether a 
man is a knave or not. 

We were promised, moreover, a can- 
didate on whose sound and steady judg- 
ment, in sharp and sudden crises, as 
well as in the strain and labor of every- 
day life, the country might lean as ona 
rock. “Three o’clock in the morning 
courege,’”? Napoleon said was the only 
courage he thought much of; that is, the 
only really brave man is he who, roused 
from deep sleep, goes swiftly into the 
fight with nerves unshaken and every 
faculty on the alert. And in a Presi- 
dent, the only sound judgment is that 
which, based on wide experience of men 
and affairs, and on the still deeper foun- 
dation of an honest, loyal, and self- 
contained character, finds no sight or 
sound too novel or too terrible for calm 
and vigorous action. Mr. Greeley’s 
fondest admirers will hardly claim for 
him any such judgment as this. Few 


men are entitled to so much credit as he * 


for a clear perception of slow tenden- 
cies, of remote results, of the general 
drift of opinion and events. ~The result 
is that his career as a journalist has been 
successful beyond example. But few 
men fillipg positions so conspicuous as 
his have made more lamentable mis- 
takes when brought face to face with 
sudden, sharp, and inexorable demands 
for prompt decision. At noon he is 
pretty sure to appear, and appear to 
great advantage; butif heiscalled upon 
at three A.M., the darkness, the cold, the 
booming of the guns, and the yells of 
the advancing foe, make him one of the 
least reliable of leaders. And we ought 
to add, in spite of his wide sympathies 
and his closerelations with ‘the masses,”’ 
and his interest in their condition and 
devotion to their interests, deeply- 
rooted prejudices have made his social 
experience singularly narrow, one-sided, 
and misleading. 


DITTO, DITTO—OBLIQUE. 
[From the Same.| 


UT against Mr. Greeley, con- 
sidered as a candidate now in the 

field, opposed to the existing Adminis- 

tration and standing on ‘She Cincinnati 

platform, if we leave out of view the 

circumstances under which he was nomi- 

nated and under which that platform 

was drawn up, we doubt if there is much 

to be said. He is not an ideal statesman; 

but he is a man thoroughly familiar, if 

anybody is, with tie constitution of 

American governmentand society. What 

was said of Comte de Morny may be 

said, mutatis mutandis, of him also— 

** that he has only to interrogate himself 
to know how Americans feel.’’ He is 
nota politician of the highest type, but 
there are few politicians in the country— 
if there are any—who can look back 
with as much honest pride to their polit- 
ical career. He is easily imposed on, 
but novody can say of him, as may be 
said of others, that he has profited or 
profits by being imposed on. That he 
is personally honest, nobody doubts 
whose doubts are worth consideration. 
That he has gained steadily for twenty 
years, in spite of many errors and many 
failings, in the confidence and respect of 
the great body of the American people, 
nobody can deny, and this alone goesa 
great way to fita man to govern them. 
. « « His manners—we refer to them 
unwillingly, but they must be mentioned 
in all discussions of a President’s quali- 
fications—are, as the Evening Post says, 
‘“‘eross;’’ indeed, they might more cor- 
rectly be termed brutal; and if they 
ean be spoken of as “‘ manners’ at all, 
this is the correct way of describing 
them; but then, in the eyes of many 
people this is no defect, and they are 
said to improve as he gets older. Retire- 
ment from the editorial office, and from 
the daily pursuit of “‘lies’” of various 
dimensions, would probably mend them 
greatly; and it must be remembered 
that, if not a polished man, Mr. Greeley 
is a man of sufficient intellect and edu- 
cation to make him enjoy the society of 
the cultivated men of the country, to 
make him a sharer in their best aspira- 
tions, and to give him a thorough ac- 





quaintance with and an honest pride ia 





the national liter. ture. To get thisina 
President is a gain fo.’ “ ™anners” which 
is none the less real for 20t being very 
conspicuous. 


FACETIOUS POLITICIANS, 
[From the Springfield Republican.] 

ORACE GREELEY may be voted 
down. That is not impossible. 
But he cannot be laughed down, or 
sbpecred down, or caricatured down. 
That was tried with Abraham Lincoln. 
Newspaper wits had a good deal to say 
about the JDlinois rail-splitter, some 
dozen or so years ago. They made merry 
over tke length of his legs, very much 
as Mr. Thomas Nast has latterly made 
merry over a similar physical peculiarity 
in one of Abraham Lincoln’s trusted 
friends. They commonly alluded to him 
as “the ape,” and ‘‘the baboon.” A 
certain Journal of Civilization, which is 
now industriously caricaturing Horace 
Greeley, a dozen years ago scattered 
broadcast through the country a lying 
eartoon in which Abraham Lincoln was 
depicted, whisky glass in hand, cracking 
a drunken joke for the delectation of a 
circle of drunken companions, ‘ Our 
Presidential Merryman ”’ was the title 
of this work of art, if our memory is 
sot at fault. Yet the people elected 
Abraham Lincoln President, and there is 
a moral in the fact for the facetious ed- 
itors of the present day. They should 
remember that squibs and caricatures, 
no matter how clever or even side- 
splitting they may be, are not ballots; 
and that it is ballots which are to decide 
the canvass. The old white hat and 
overcoat and spectacles and essay about 
farming may be very funny. But they 
are associated in the popular mind with 
an unswerving devotion to human 
rights; with a life-long championship of 
the poor and oppressed; with sterling 
honesty, a patriotism that knows noth- 
ing of sections, and a homespun wisdom 
at which fastidious critics may turn up 
their noses, but which somehow seems 
to suit the “‘common people.’ And it 
is, after all, the common people who 
elect American Presidents. Recollect 

that, Messrs. the earicaturists! 


THE TURNING POINT. 
(From the Correspondent of the Nation at the 
Cincinnati Convention. ] 

HE building in which the Conven- 
tion was held is immense, seating 
eight thousand persons, and was on Fri- 
day morning filled toits utmost capacity. 
The steady gain of Adams up to the 
fifth ballot, and the loud and wide-spread 
cheers with which every mention of his 
name was greeted, showed that whether 
he was the favorite of Fortune or not, 
he was generally believed to be. But the 
gradual narrowing of the contest, Davis 
and Trumbull dropping slowly out of 
sight, and the steady descent of the vote 
on Adams and Greeley alone, was fan- 
ning the excitement into anxious heat, 
when a small piece of paper was carried 
up to the chairman, on reading which 
he was visibly disconcerted. He an- 
nouneed witha somewhat faltering voice 
that a gentleman was in the hall who 
had received a large number of votes for 
the Presidency, and who desired to make 
a communication to the Convention; 
courtesy required that they should hear 
him. The balloting was suspended; and 
up the platform stairs slowly mounted 
Mr. Gratz Brown, the sun from the up- 
per windows striking with a fierce light 
on his red beard and hair and pallid fea- 
tures. There was an exchange of ghastly 
greetings between him and the chair- 
man, and then, turning to the audience, 
he commenced a performance of extraor- 
dinary effrontery. How much effront- 
ery there was in it cannot Se understood 
without knowing that a resolution had 
been passed the previous day forbidding 
the formal presentation of the names of 
candidates by speakers. He made the 
usual acknowledgment of the honor he 
had received in having so many votes 
cast for him, gave some account of the 
virtuous and unselfish condition of his 
heart, declared that he withdrew from 
the contest, that he desired the nomina- 
tion of the man most likely to win, and 
that in his opinion that man was Horace 
Greeley. Thereupon the ‘practical 
men’’ of the New York delegation rose 
in their seats, and gave three cheers; 





the Southerners, the Vermotifefe, and 
the New Jersey men took up the cry, 
and shouted themselves out of breath. It 
was plain to everybody that we were 
witnessing the working of the “com. 
bination.” Brown had done his part; 
pat not well. The Greeley managers 
were u/ssatisfied. ‘Brown,’ said one 
of them near me, “has spoiled that 
whole thing. Heought to have stopped 
with his own withdrawal.” 

Brown got his nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency in due course. As @ “‘re- 
former,’’ however, it may be safely said 
he has left the stage. 


MELANCHOLY, BUT TOO TRUE. 
{From the Chicago Pulpit.] 


HE modern prayer meeting is usu- 
ally held ia the church basement, 
and the entrance to the room thus set 
apart to vesper worship is through the 
side door. The worshiper is thus remind- 
ed of the narrow way. The people enter 
one by one with cautious air, and take 
seats remote from each other. The min- 
ister glides in mysteriously from a fur- 
ther corner, and when the bell has tolled 
its last mournful tone of invitation, the 
services begin with an old hymn sung by 
a few, who seem all the while remember- 
ing where they heard it before, and how 
it wassung then. The minister reads a 
portion of Scripture as the evening's 
lesson, and then calls upon a brother to 
pray. The brother’s voice sounds afar 
off, and rises and falls like the monot- 
onous beat of a wave on a barren shore, 
There is a rustle of garments, a settling 
back into places, a smoothing down of 
shirt fronts and epidemic coughing. The 
oldest church official rises gravely, and 
talks mechanically about the efficacy of 
prayer. If you have heard him before, 
you know the exact measurement of his 
sentences. Itis his custom to close his 
remarks with a petition formally ad- 
Cressed to an “omniscient and omni- 
preseht Father,” but seemingly to a 
being of infinite distance and indiffer- 
ence. Another hymn is sung, and then 
follows a long silence. The minister 
speaks encouragingly. If a Christian 
with a hobby be there, he reminds his 
‘‘fellow-Iaborers’’ of the need of their 
efforts in this method of ‘‘spreading the 
gospel.”’ When he finishes, no one else 
has anything to say. The minister looks 
at his watch, and if fifty-five minutes 
have passed, he gives out another hymn. 
The people go out with quicker steps 
and less caution than they entered, save 
the good sisters, who slyly whisper a 
word of gossip. The outer air is freer, 
and bending tree or nodding flower 
breathes a truer worship. 








DIED. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, v 

Washington, D.C., May lth, 1872, § 

Information has been received at this De- 
partment from Mr. David H. Bailey, the Con- 
sul of the United States at Hong Kong, China, 
of the death, on the thirteenth of March, 1872, 
at Hong Kong, of Joseph C.Holladay, formerly 
a resident of New York City. 

Further information may be obtained upon 
application to this Department. 








A DAY.—Canvassers, select your terri- 

10 tory at once for the most beautiful 

Chromo and the best Magazine in the 

world, both for only $1.25. Canvassers deliver the 

Chromos when they take names. Send stamp for 

Circular to CHAS. H. TAYLOR & CO., Publish- 
ers, 51 Water Street, Boston. 








Calling things by their Right 
Names. 

The lock-stitch sewing-machine com- 
panies have been laying their heads to- 
gether to account for the extraordinary 
preference which the public manifest for 
the Willcox & Gibbs machine, as shown 
by the fact that a vast number of lock- 
stitch machines are annually exchanged 
for the Willcox & Gibbs. It has hitherto 
been to them an inexplicable mystery; 
but they have at last announced the dis- 
covery that the lock-stitch machines 
thus exchanged are old style, worn out 
affairs—in short, old iron, although & 
very large proportion of them are of the 
very latest make and nearly new. The 
public discovered this long ago, and are 
continuing to exchange new lock-stitch 
machines at old iron prices for the Will- 
cox & Gibbs machine, in such quantities 
that another auction sale will soon be 
imperatively called for. 
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Financial, 


niga 
WALL S2REET—The markets closed on a pretty 
sharp competition of buyers and sellers on Satur- 
day. Since the middle of the week money has 
peen tolerably easy, which is in part accounted for 
py the United States Treasurer’s purchase of four 
millions of 5-208 against two millions of gold on 
the day previous. The cable reports a decrease of 
specie in the Bank of England, amounting to 
£766,000. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—The supply of these se. 
curities is good, large quantities of the bonds hav- 
ing been called out by the high prices of the past 
few days. Very large transactions are reported, 
and the natural result is a weakness in prices, 
which has, however, given place again to a reason- 
able degree of firmness. Quite a number of the 
ponds of 1862, called in by the treasury, have ap- 
peared on the market, the holders probably being 
first made aware of their nature when payment of 
the May coupons was refused. : 

STATE SECURITIES were dull, and the transac- 
tions were few and small. 

RAILROAD BONDS continue in good demand at 
firm prices. 

GOLD has been strong throughout the weék. 

THE BANK S,—The weekly bank statement shows 

he followin3 changes: 


Loars,increase, . . . $4,717,100 
Specie. increase, + «  « 41,679,709 
rculation, decrease, . ° 95. 

- 5,631,100 
101,800 








Deposits, increase, . e 
Legtl tender, increase, . 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations from Saturday, May 4th, to Saturday, 
May lth: 

Gold....... owestI1314)118%4 1157 11434 ,114,11414 ,1143¢ 
*81, coup. a: 













































5.8 5s, 81, ve 3¢ 111%, 111%, 1113¢ 
t's 6s, ” - -1163¢ ,116% 116% ,11644 ,11634 
UD. 8. 6s, 81 118 4,1183¢,1183¢,118,1183¢ 
D. 8. 5-20, 62, coup ooeeee11236,1133 113, 112 6 
U. 8. 5-20, ’64, coup.. ceccece 9118 ,113,112% 11 
TI. 8. 5-20, 65, COUD.. 0... c0eee oo L126 11336, 1134 11334 
U. 8B. 5-20, 65, coup., new..114% ,11534 ,1153¢ ,11534 ,1153¢ 
U. B. 5-20, 967, COUD.,....00000+ e+e AL 115% 115% 115% 
Uz. 8. 5-20.68. cot: coccoee o 11536,116.215% 11554 
0. 8. I jo TEZ. ove ee 
0. 8. 10-40, coup... 11034.110% 110% 11 Fett 
U.8 Currency, 6's. a ove eeeL1634,116% 1164 ,116, 116346 
N.Y. C. & H. R. con. eeccee 0¢-99,98% 97 4,915 
N.Y.G. & H. R.con.scrip. .....925¢ ,923¢.92,91% 914 91% 
WEDGE oosescsseccce.c. 000 oo 00 dT % 7714 17,764 

or thwestern......... eeeeeeee ootd 79 «77% 76 

orthwestern Pref... 2.0. 0000946 ,93 % 9356 94, 334.93 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.............60 voi os 8 
Mil. & St. Paul pref.......... .803,7934.79%,79%4 7914 

sees 9534,99% ,99 

9236 ,91 

10. 
Dnion Pacific........ weccceoesecscoances F 38% 
TIED ccncnccsees csscescesevscseed 68,6734 ,60% ,683¢,69% ,70 


THE GENERAL MARKETS were fairly active. We 
quote Flour $8.00@§8.25 for shipping extras; Wheat 
$1,74@41.£0 for No. 2 Spring; Corn 80c. for prime 
mixed afloat ; New Mess Pork, $13.88@313.75 ; West- 
ern Prime Mess, $13.00@$13.25 for early delivery. 


Groceries have been irregular, Butter fetches 
29c.@i2ec. for New State Pails. Cheese, 1lc.@l4c. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 








HARVEY FIsk, A. 8S. HatTcH. 
FISK & HATCH, BANKERS, > 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


No onc needs now to be assured that Govern- 
ment Bonds are good. But, at present market 
prices, the rate of interest which they pay 
upon their cost is too low to meet the views of 
most investors. Hence the constant inquiry 
for something safe that will pay better. 

To meet this inquiry satisfactorily to our- 
felvesand customers, we can recommend only 
such securities as we know to possess the es- 
sential qualification of unquestionable security. 
The securities to which we have given the nec- 
essary attention to enable us thus to recom- 
mend them are: 

THE BONDS OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY, originally negotiated 
by us, and which we now buy and sell at mar- 
ket rates. They are widely known and highly 
estcemed in all the principal money markets 
of the world, and are dealt in at all the prin- 
cipal Stock Exchanges in this country and 
Europe, where they take rank in popularity 
2nd market value next to the Bonds of the 
United States Government. Present market 
price about 103. 

THE SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF THE CHES- 
APEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, secured by a First Mortgage upon their 
great East and West Trunk Line of Railroad, 
extending from the Chesapeake Bay to the 
Ohio River, forming a short, easy, low grade 
and economical through route for the trans- 
portation of Western products to the sea, and 
traversing the wonderful Iron and Coal de- 
posits of Virginia and West Virginia, which 
are well known to be among the most import- 
ant, varied and valuable on this continent. 

We have these bonds still for sale, for ac- 
count of the Company, at 94 and accrued 
interest. Interest payable May and Novem- 
ber. Principal and interest payable in Gold 
in the City of New York. Denominations: 
$1,000, $500, and $100, Coupon or Registered. 

Full information furnished on application. 

We buy and sell GOVERNMENT BONDS; re- 
ceive deposits, and allow interest on balances; 
make collections; issue Certificates of de- 
pesit, and do a general banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 


RE-INVESTMENT OF MAY COUPONS! 
BANKING-HOUSE OF JAY COOKE & Co. 


To all seeking investment combining large 
Profit with abundant security we offer and 





recommend the First Mortgage 7.30 Gold Bonds 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

They have thirty years to run, and bear in- 
terest at the rate of 7 3-10 per cent. in gold. 

Many holders of 5.20s are exchanging them 
for Northern Pacifics, and thereby increasing 
their annualincome nearly one-third. 

The highest current rate will be paid for all 
marketable securities received in exchange. 

JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 

Do You WANT It ?—The Science of Health is 
a new first-class monthly, devoted to the resto- 
ration and preservation of Health, and to the 
treatment of diseases on Hygienic principles. 

Health is the great want of theage. Itisthe 
first need of the individual, the family, the na- 
tion, and the race. Health is happiness ; dis- 
ease is misery. Health is long life; disease is 
premature death. Health develops body, mind 
and soul; disease dwarfs and paralyzes all. 
To educate the people in the Science of Life, 
which includes all that relates to Preserving 
Health, and to the Art of Treating Disease 
without Medicine, is the object and purpose 
of this new Health Journal. 

The Science of Health will aim to disseminate 
throvghout the world a knowledge of Hygi- 
enic principles. It will not be the organ of any 
person, business, or institution, but an earnest 
Teacher of the Laws of Life and Health. 

The Science of Health will be the exponent of © 
all known means by which Health, Strength, 
Happiness and Long Life may be attained, by 
using agencies vitally related to Health and 
the treatment of Disease, including Air, Light. 
Temperature, Bathing, Eating, Drinking, 
Clothing, Working, Recreation, Exercise, Rest, 
Sleep, Mental Influences, Social Relations, 
Electricity, and all normal agents and hygi- 
enic materials, 

Number 1—Now ready—contains a great va- 
riety of valuable matter, including 

The Senses, Sight, Hearing, Taste, Smell, &c., 
with illustrations. Faith, as a Remedial 
Agent; Catarrh, its Causes and Cure ; Typhoid 
Fever, Pneumonia, Clergyman’s Sore Throat, 
Medical Electricity, The Health Lift, Marriage, 
The Population Question, A Perfectly Healthy 
Woman, How to Sleep, Nose-Bleed, Tumors, 
Sprains and Bruises, with right treatment, &c., 
given in the new journal, Science of Health. 
Only 20 cents. Only $2 a year. In Clubs of 
ten, $15. Local Agents wanted. Cash com- 
mission given. AddressS. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE GOLDEN AGE, Theodore Tilton’s jour- 
nal, originally nominated Horace Greeley for 
the Presidency, and will give a ringing sup- 
port to the Cincinnati nomination. Price dur- 
ing the campaign (from now till election), 
only One Dollar. Subscribers and campaign 
clubs should send their orders at once to 
THEODORE TILTON, Tribune Building, New 
York City. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE Ink flows better, wears 
longer, and is blacker than any other. 


FINANCIAL. 
THE 














Chicago, Danville and 


Vincennes. 


The $1,018,000 of the First Mortgage? per cent. 
Gold Bonds of this Company, offered by us a few 
weeks ago, have all been sold. We now offer 


$600,000 


on the Indiana Division. As the Company is al- 
ready earning much more than the interest upon 
all its Bonds and is doing a large and profitable 
business, at 90 and accrued interest these Bonds 
are remarkably cheap, as well as thoroughly safe. 
While Railroad Bonds may be plenty, those upon 
paying lines and for so smallasum to the mile, 
are seldom in the market. 

Full particulars furnished, upon application in 
person or by mail, to 


W. B. SHATTUCK & CO., 
BANKERS, : 


23 Nassau Street, New York, 


OVER 10 PER CENT. 
NET EARNINGS. 


ALL TAXES PAID. 


Connecticut Valley Railroad First 
Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Free of all Taxes in Connecticut, and Free of In- 
come Tax everywhere. Road finished and run- 
ning, AND ALREADY EARNING EXPENSES, 
INTEREST, AND OVER 10 PER CENT. ON ITS 
STOCK. Full paid stock and alimited mortgage. 
Price 95 and Interest. We recommend them 

strongly. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. {2 Pine St., New York. 

















THE 


CANADA SOUTHERN 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


7 per ct. Gold Bonds, 


90 and Accrued Interest. 


The Road runs from Buffalo tO the Detroit River 
and is the eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity fora STEEL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE between 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Buffalo. 

Among the builders of the read, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have already 
been graded, bridged and made ready for the su- 
perstructure, alarge part of the steel rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipment purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. L. SCOTT, HENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ; 
GEO. OPDYKHE of the Midland Road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
8. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, ©. 8. CHAPMAN 
JOHN ROSS, DAVID STEWART, and F. H. 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles sherter than 
any other Road, either BUILT or in contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicago, and will also 
shorten the distance between Toledo and Buffalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent. of the road is STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

We confidently recommend the bonds to all 
classes of investors. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 
SAFE AND DESIRABLE 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Of KANSAS, MISSOURI, COLORADO and WIS- 
CONSIN, having but 5 to 20 years to run. Princi- 
pal and interest payable'in New York City. 

For sale at prices that will pay over 12 per cent. 
on the investment. Correspondence solicited with 
all wishing to buy or sell. 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 
14 Pine Street. 


10 PER CENT. REGISTERED 
KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS 


A few choice lots carefully selected by our Kan- 
sas Agent. For sale by 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 
14 Pine Street, New York. 


MIDLAND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds 


Limited to $18,333 per mile and secured by a first 
mortgage on a completed road running from Ne- 
braska City, on the Missouri River, to Lincoln, the 
capital of Nebraska. This division has been open 
one year, andI§ NOW EARNING MORE THAN 
THE INTEREST ON ITS BONDS. Itis the cen- 
tral link of a direct East and West road now being 
rapidly built from Urbana, Ill., througha very rich 
agricultural and densely populated district the 
greater part of the way to Grand Island, on the 
Union Pacific. This new line is about 610 miles 
long, and much needed by_the section of country 
which it traverses, therefore receives very liberal 
aid toward its construction, and the completion of 
the entire line is anticipated within 1873. In thg 
meantime we shall sell the bonds only on com- 
pleted road. This will make the shortest route 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it being almost an 
air line. 

We recommend these bonds as a prime security. 
Coupons payable February and August 1, free of 
tax, in the City of New York. Present price % and 
accrued interest in currency. 


TURNEK BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Jay Cocke, NicCulloch & Co. 
. No. 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 














COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS, 
Our 


Circular Letter for Travelers, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at ae of our offices, or through our correspond- 
ents. 

At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 

with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
NEw YORK. PHILADELPHIA. WASHINGTON. 


Cayuga Lake Railroad, 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
First Mortgage 
GOLD BONDS, 


At 9 and accrued interest in currency. 
THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR 
$20,000 PER MILE. 

This road forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumi- 
nous coal fields of Pennsylvania into the central 
part cf this State, and will run in connection with 
the New York Central Road, which it crosses at 
Cayuga Bridge. Traversing, as it does, the finest 
and mest populous agricultural district, generally 
knownas the “GARDEN OF THE STATE,”’ its local 
traffic will be large, but its greatest source of rev- 
enue will be from its coal business. The road is 
being rapidly built. Iron is now being laid ona 
section covering more than one-quarter of the dise 
tance, and work on the whole line being pushed 
with great vigor, so that it is expected to have 
coal trains running by tae Ist of November next. 
From our knowledge of this enterprise, and after 
the most thorough investigation, we most confi- 
dently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 
ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 
and accrued interest in currency, 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
10 WALL STREET. 
—For Scouring and Cleaning 


SA P  @) L i any and everything about 


the house’ Try it for Spring House Cleaning. De- 
pot, 20 PARK PLACE 


LE CERCLE, 


“THE QUEEN OF tHE SUMMER GAMES.” 
D. B. BROOKS & CO., 
BOSTON, Mass., 
Manufacturers of Games. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. 

















Rail Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write to ° 

Road /Charies W. Hassler, 

Bonds. diets 2 - 





ef money can be safel 
Ss ma i j Ss u m s and profitably investe 
in Railroad Bonds. Write to 
CHARLES W. HASSLER, 7 Wall St., N. Y. 


CUNARD LINE. 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 


Between New York and Liverpool, calling 
at Cork Harbor. 











FROM NEW YORK. ! FROM NEW YORK. 
AVA, [Wed, 15 May| PARTHIA, Sat, 18 May 
CHINA, * "92 *° |CALABRIA, * 2 * 
RUSSIA, “* 99 * | ABYSSINIA, “* 1June 
CUBA. “ 5June| BATAVIA, * " 
SCOTLA, * 12 * | ALGERIA, “15 * 


And every: following Wednesday and Saturday 
ork. 


from New Y 


RATES OF PASSACE. 


Cabin, $80.00, $100.00 and $130.00, Gold, according 
o accommodation. 

Tickets to Paris, $15.00, Gold, additional. 

Return ‘Tickets on favorable terms. 

SR cananickanooe isan deneel $30.00, Currency. 

Steerage Tickets from Liverpool and Queens- 
town and all parte of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of Lading given for Belfast, Glas. 
gow. Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Con- 

nent, and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin Passage apply at the Com. 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. For Steerage Pas- 
page, at lll Broséwet: Trinity Pallding: 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 








MYERS. 

KID GLOVES, two buttons, all shades, $1; two 
ana three buttons, $1.25, worth $175; two buttons, 
eodsecsed, $1; two buttons, best Paris, $1.50, worth 

HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES.—2% oz., 28-inch, 
$5.50; 2% oz., 30-inch, $6.50. 

CURLS from $1 and upwards. 

FANCY JEWELRY, PARASOLS, DRESS CAPS, 
LACES. Orders by mail forwarded C. O. D. 


A. BRS. 
785 Broadway, corner Tenth St. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
FOR SALLE. 


Early Nansemond, Yellow, best variety for 
northern latitude. Price by mail, 56 cts. per hun- 
dred; by express, $3 per thousand, ‘Trophy Lo- 
mato Plants, by mail, 50 cts. per dozen. 

ddre 8. GRAY, 
Norwalk, Ituron County, Ohio. 

t@” The other advertisement of this House, in 

another column af this issue, is incorrect. 








Rhododendrons, Evergreens, Roses, 
etc., can be transplanted until JUNE. 


PARSONS & CO., 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 





THE NEW HAVEN 


FOLDING CHAIR CO. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of 
REVERSIBLE BODY 


Children’s Carriages. 


N. B. The Body can be turned round in an instant. 
By their use exposure to sun, rain and wind may 
be avoided, and the child kept in sight of the at- 
tendant. 
For sale by dealers generally. Catalogue mailed 
free on application. 





Broken National Bank Notes 
Bought. 


Four (4) per cent. premium. Full printed List fur- 
nishe 


DE HAVEN & BRO., 
40 South Third St., Phila, 











WwW ‘TE D—20 young men and ladies to LEARN 
ATELEGHAPHING, 0  ¥ Positions. Address, 
— ” * Supt. Tel., Akron, Ohio. 


Rockwood, Photographer, 
45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garden. 
MAY. 
HE GARDEN AND LAWN.—Do not take 


plants straight from the hot-house. Although as 
we write this the thermometer on the shady side of 
Broadway marks 92 degrees, there may yet be cold 
nights, and even if there are no cold nights sudden ex- 
posure to a precociously powerful sun may be too 
much for them. Let them stand ina cold frame fora 
few days, or under a tree in a sheltered place. Water 
them before turning them out of the pots and when 
they are set in the earth, press the soil firmly about the 
roots. Add a few pounds of pressure, for every in- 
creased degree of dryness. The last half of May is 
early enough to set out house plants, and not too early 
provided care be taken as hinted above to harden the 
plants gradually by free ventilation. Geraniums will 
of course command the attention of every one who has 
a flower-bed, and if there were a strife among flower- 
ing plants we are not sure but geraniums would carry 
off the palm for varieties. Every seedsman will show 
half a dozen choice seedlings, and nearly every dab- 
bler in horticulture has something which he claims as 
his peculiar property. Of the new kinds, neither the 
tri-colored nor the double varieties have proved to be 
very well suited to beds. They are, however, well 
adapted to vases or pots which may stand partly in the 
shade. The Coleus does wellin open, sunny places, but 
sometimes it is improved in color by being grown in 
the shade. Colored leaf gardening has come to bea 
very favorite branch of the horticulturist’s art and in 
this the variegated geraniums may bear a prominent 
part. In partially shaded loeations they mingle well 
with greenhouse begonias and spotted caladiums. These 
latter require a gocd degree of moisture and object to 
toomuch sun. Variegated periwinkles make a charm- 
ing border for a group of different colored leaves. In 
places where there is little or no shade the Echeverias 
are unsurpassed, and Abutelons often do well if 
planted out in mid-summer. There are several new 
and beautiful varieties of silver-leaved plants, which 
contrast exquisitely with darker kinds. The Fuchsias 
do not flourish in the sun, and the red spider is very 
apt to attack them in the shade. Nevertheless their 
great beauty is asure warrant that they will be culli- 
vated. The tree carnations, which have become so 
popular during the past few years, are suited to places 
where they will have broken sunlight, and not too 
much shade. The succession of sweet blooms which 
they bear makes them general favorites although their 
habit of growth is not all that could be desired. Itis 
now 2a little late to transplant deciduous trees, but it 
may be done even after the leaves have opened. The 
young shoots should be shortened. Evergreens bear 
moving very well all through the present month. 


Fruit.—The trees have very generally suffered 
from the lateness of the season, in the vicinity of New 
York, but they are making up for lost time now where 
the damage has not been vital. Transplanting ought 
not to be undertaken after the buds have opened, but 
it may be successfuly performed at any season except 
midsummer. No tree should be set in a hole less than 
three feet in diameter, and the greatest care must in 
all cases be taken to preserve even the tiniest root- 
fibers from exposure or fracture. Letit be borne in 
mind that if a tree devotes all its strength to vigorous 
growth it will not bear much fruit. A superlatively 
strong shoot draws more than its share of nutriment. 
Therefore preserve a wholesome equality by pinching 
out all the shoots that attempt to achieve prominence. 
The small-fruit culturist should mulch his strawber- 
ries with clean straw just before his crop ripens, to 
prevent the rain from soiling the fruit. Ina porous 
soil an abundant supply of water, even to saturation, 
is a great advantage, but the addition of moisture to 
a tenacious soil, which is already wet, is not, desirable. 
Blackberries and raspberries should be well manured 
between the rows before they have put forth very 
much new growth. The old canes ought to have been 
cut away last Fall, but this may still be done. Cut 
back currant buskes which appear to need it. 


VEGETABLES.—Raking and loeing now take the 
precedence of all other work in the kitchen-garden. 
if the weeds are attacked before they have a chance 
to reach maturity, half of the labor will be saved. 
The hill system of culture is probably the best for 
most vegetables, and if anybody does not believe it, 
let him hill the alternate rows of some crop, and let 
the others remain flat, or let him do half the patch 
one way and half the other. The result will at least 
be satisfactory to him, and will not cost much. 


REFORMATORY FARMS. 


HIS is the heading of an editorial in the Tribune, 
which calls attention to a subject that may well 
claim consideration at the coming Congress of prison re- 
formers in Europe. It refers among other things to 
the practical failure of the Massachusetts School-ship 
to effect either the desired reform, or to supply the 
great lack of good sailors in our merchant marine. 
Perhaps the Tribune dees not attach quite enough im- 
portance to the school-ships, which seem to us a very 
wise establishment in our large sea-ports, but it gives 
great and deserved prominence to the idea of reform- 
farms. France, it says, has for a generation sent all 
boys who came before.the courts under certain cir- 
cumstances, to colonies where they were taught to be 
farmers and gardeners, The extraordinary percent- 





age, namely, ninety-seven in every hundred, who are 
reported as having been permanently reformed at the 
thirty-three farm-schools of France, taxes our powers 
of credulity, and leads us to suspect that the French 
standard of reform is not quite so high as it might be. 
Nevertheless the plan seems to be a most sensible one. 
We can readily imagine that under judicious manage- 
mentalarge percentage of the lads sent to such a farm 
would develop a taste for one or another brauch of 
agriculture, or, if the natural leaning of the lad were 
toward mechanics, there would be abundant chance 
for the exercise of his gifts. The Tribune closes by 
saying ;— 

“ And then there is no work more intrinsically hon- 
est than farm work. The shcemaker can work in 

atches of brown paper, and the case will sell as well. 
The blacksmith can hammer over a flaw in his axle, 
and the wagon goes to market. But Nature cannot be 
fooled. Bad seed will give bad harvests. A covered 
weed will sprout at the first rain. Borrow of the earth 
and fail to pay, she casts out the unworthy steward. 
This quiet, perennial and unvarying lesson is of in- 
calculable value for a boy prone to low ways. In Ire- 
land the discipline of farm labor has been found most 
wholesome with adult offenders, restoring a large pro- 

ortion of them to the honest and trustworthy class. 
assachusctts has such a school as we recommended, 
and it is a success. No State needs one more than New 
York, and the first step toward establishing it will, we 
hope, soon be undertaken.”’ 


ButTtER FOR MARKET—These directions, ascribed 
to “ one of the oldest produce merchants in this city,”’ 
are going the rounds for the benefit of all concerned: 

1. For salting the butter, use the fine Ashton salt— 
all that will dissolve, and no more. 

2. In every instance before packing, cleanse the 
inside of the pail thoroughly, making it perfectly 
sweet, and make the outside clean also. 

8. Do not fill the ag pe so full of butter as to 
touch the cover; make it perfectly smooth on the sur- 
—— and cover with a clean cloth well soaked in 

rine. 

4, Ship regularly and often, as soon as ready, unless 
otherwise advised. 

5. Never tack invoice or letter on the inside of the 
cover. 


SavinG GIRDLED Fruit TREES.—A correspond- 
ent sends to the Pomologist the following remedy for 
saving trees girdled by mice or rabbits: “I made a 
composition of grafting-wax, beeswax, rosin, and 
tallow, in equal proportions; then procured old cloth, 
such as calico, cr muslin, and made it into strips an 
inch wide, wound it into balls, just as nurserymen do 
for grafting, and boiled it in the composition until 
well saturated; I then wound it around the wounded 
trees, and although 400 or 500 were injured, and many 
gnawed all around and quite through the bark, I be- 
lieve only one was lost. All have made good growth. 
I may add that, having used all the wax I could get, I 
used the rosin and tallow alone for some time,and I have 
discovered no difference, except in the cheapness of 
the latter. In doing tbe winding, the hands should be 
greased to prevent sticking.”’ 


CATALOGUE.—C. C. Bradley and Son, of Syracuse, 
send us their Illustrated Catalogue of Agricultural 
Implements, with circulars on various subjects, with 
price-lists complete. 








Publishers’ Department. 


New York, May 8, 1872. 














FRAMES FOR THE CHEROMOS. 


ANY of our Agents, on delivering the chro- 
mos, were constantly asked by subscribers to 
furnish frames forthem. Buttheunregulated prices 
which were charged, in numerous instances, we find 
to have made dissa tion reflecting on the pub- 
lishers of this paper. We do not wish to encourage 
expensive frames for our chromos, even when at 
fair prices, for we wish the Christian. Union, its 
Chromos, and their frames to be a combination of 
thoroughly good material at very cheap rates. 

At considerable trouble, therefore, we have made 
arrangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Can- 
vassing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform 
rate of charges, per frame: 

BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 
FOR THE PAIR. 


Btylo 1. Twe inches (54 inch inside Gilt) ............ .... 2 
* 2. Twe and five-eighthsinches (5g in. inside gilt) 3 00 
* 3. Three and one-eighth “* (% 3 70 
FULL GILT, 
he iio ins oisin crisis cacennsisscnseceacdcebacdvas 2 80 
* 56. Two and one-half inches,.................ce0e000 3 60 
I iiica ci asc iocencdcdthardasdicidassanenane 4 50 


t= Samples of all of the above frames, in a neat box. 
arranged for convenience in earrying, will be supplied 
at 60 cents. 

Specimens of these frames will be shown by the 
Agents, who can obtain them at wholesale rates from 
the Publishers, arrangements having been made to 
supply them by thousands. 


To save time, petty trouble and expense to our sub- 
seribers, we will supply trimmings (or materials) for 
hanging the frames, say four yards (two yards for each 
picture), together with two porcelain-headed nails, as 
jiollows: 

4 Yards erimson-covered wire cord CGwtne per- 


fect security against moths) and 2 nails........... 55 Cts. 
4 Yards large crimson cord without the wire 
(triple twist) and 2 nails............0..ecescccccccce 40 Cts. 


Additional cord will be furnished at the rate of 12 1-2 
cents per yard for the wire cord, and 10 cents for the 
woolen cord. The wire cord is far more durable. 

These materials will be put up in packages to ac- 
compene each pair of frames sold either at the 
Christian Union office, or by our Agents, 

If sent by mail, an additional charge is made of 21 





cents postage for the woolen cord, and 18 cents for the: 
w:re cord and nails, the Post-office department charg-. 
ing letter postage upon such articles. 

Special rates to Agents upon application. 

We will send frames, trimmings, &c., to subscribers, 
on receipt of remittances to cover the above prices; 
express charges being at the cost of the purchaser, 








MAILING OF THE CHROMOS. 


LL Subscribers who sent their subscription 
money by mail or paid it at the publication 
office, or either of the branch offices in Boston or 
Chicago, must either call at the office for their Chro- 
mos or remit ten cents to the Publishers to defray 
postage, so that the pictures may be sent by mail. 
N.B.—The requirement of 10 cents for mailing dees 
not apply to those who subscribed through Agents. The 
Publishers are about returning that amount to quite a 
number of Agents’ subscribers who have sent it under 
misappre} Lension. To all such, the Chromos go ** FREE; 
BY MAIL. 








DOES IT PAY? 

What? 

To Canvass for subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
and the lovely Chromes “ Wide Awake’ and“ Fast 
Aseep?” 

Well, the question is so often asked that it seems 
worth while te answer it. We don’t propose to answer 
it, but the facts will speak in their own behalf. What: 
are they? 

An old agent, who knows, says: '‘I have never pre- 
sented anything for sale that so nearly met with the 
approval of the entire reading community. Sorry I 
did not work for it sooner. Think it the best business 
for canvassers ever offered by any firm, to my knowl~ 
edge.” 

It is worth a good trial by any one who has the 
least talent for canvassing. Every oneis doing well. 
We want an active, intelligent agent in every town. 
Send for terms to the publishers of the Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, N. Y. 








PrymoutH Putrit—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary- 
ing from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. ExLINWwoOoD’s verbatim phonographie 
reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’s Sermons, 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (“‘ Plymouth Collection’’). : 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast >, em, and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of . Beecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year free 
to any one now asubscriber to the CuHRIsTIAN UNION 
who will send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Om CuRomos} 
free to each. 








Tee Youtn’s Companion.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos “* Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,”’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
$1.50) for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
ighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, free for one 
ear, to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
Union who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CHRISTIAN Unton and 
Chromos “* Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.”” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 








Wren Dors Your SUBSCRIPTION Exprre?—Here- 
after the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
Union at the expiration of the time for which it is’ 
paid, so thatif you wish to continueit, it would be 
well to renew your subscription at least two weeks be- 
fore the time expires, in order to have the paper come 
right along without break. By so doing, you will also 
get your name earlier on the Chromo list. Look at 
the printed label on your paper, the date thereon 
shows when your subscription expires. 





To Our AGEnNTs.—In sending the lists and names 
of subscribers, Agents will serve the convenience, of 
clerks and printers, and so hasten their own returns, 
by always keeping the list of names on separate sheets 
from their business letters. Write the letter; inclose 
the list, with yourown name and addressas Agent 
and the date of sending plainly written at the head. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
TERMS FOR 1872. 

Subscription price, $3 per annum. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty cents in addition, to pay the American postage. When a 
draftor money-order can conveniently be sent, it will be preferred, 
as it will prevent the possibility of the loss of money by maul. i 
postage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is on y 
a eo a oat. OF a cents a quarter, payable at the office 

aper is delivered. 
OP MOuEE PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($2) will be sent to 
one adcress for $5. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT én every town, to whom we are willing 10 
pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for TERMS, &c. 

Mr, HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Depart- 
ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertizers. 





